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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; ail other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
*decO1’? on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 

Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 











OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
E. WHITCOMB, TuHos. G. NEWMAN, 
W, Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M, DOOLITTLE, 
A. I. Root, W. F. Marxks, 
E. T. ABBOTT, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P. H. ELwoop, C. P. DADANT, 
E. R. Roor, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
ERNEST R. Root, President. 


R. C. AIKIN, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 


EvuGENE Secor, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, Iowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES, $1.00 a year. 


(@s~ If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
when they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, 
who will mail individual receipts. 
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A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 

Notre.—One reader writes: 
**I have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea forevery bee-keeper 
to wear one [of the buttons] 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. 
of the American Bee Journal, 





Send all orders to the office 





BEE-BOooKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 
George W. York & Go. Chicago. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an ‘—~ 4 
for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. New- 
man.—Itis nicely illustrated, contains 160 pages, 
beautifully printed in the highest style of the 
art, and bound iv cloth, gold-lettered. Price,in 
dloth, 75 cents; in paper, 50 cents, 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee- 
keeping. Noapiarian library is complete with- 
out this standard work by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth—the Father of American Bee-Culture. I. 
has 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the Apiz.ry, 
by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agricultu- 
ral Collegé.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroly practical and scien- 
tific. It contains a full delineation of the anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 460 pages, bound 
in cloth and fully illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically Ap- 
plied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of queen-bees are reared in per- 
fect accord with Nature’s way. Bound in cloth 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A cyclo 
pedia of 400 pages, describing everything per- 
taining to the care of the honey-bees. Contains 
300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners. Bound in cloth. Price, $1.20. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and Man- 
agement, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author of 
this work is a practical and entertaining writer. 
You should read his book; 90 pages, bound in 
paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon. 
—This is a translation of his latest German 
book on bee-culture. It has 350 pages, bound in 
paper covers, $1.00. 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thos. G Newman.—This 
is a German translation of the principal portion 
of the book called ** Bees and Honey.” 100-page 
pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. 

‘Bienenzucht und Honiggewinnung, nach der 
neuesten methode (German) by J. F. Eggers.— 
This book gives the latest and most approved 
methods of bee-keeping in an easy, comprehen- 
sive style, with illustrations to suit the subject. 
50 pages, board cover. Price, 50 cents. 


Bee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. J. P. H. 
Brown, of Georgia.—A practical and condenst 
treatise on the huoney-bee, giving the best modes 
of management in order to secure tbe most 
profit. 110 pages, bound in paper. 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. Tinker. 
Revised and enlarged. It details the author’s 
“new system, or how to get the largest yields of 
comb or extracted honey.” 80 pages, illustrated, 
Price, 25 cents. 

Apiary Register, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages toacolony. Leather bind- 
ing. Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colo- 
nies, $1.25. - 

Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood.—Gives the 
McEvoy Treatment and reviews the experi- 
ments of others. Price, 25 cents. 

Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by G. R. 
Pierce.—Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. Che- 
shire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, De- 
velopment and Cure. Price, 10 cents. 

Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, Fanny 
Field, and others.—lIllustrated. All about cap- 
ouizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 20c. 

Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the Poultry 
Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by Fanny 
Field.—Everythin¢ about Ponliry Diseases and 
their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


_, Poultry for Market and Poultry for Profit, bv 
“anny Field.—Tells everything about Poultry 
Susiness. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
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; HONEY AND BEESWAX § 
NE MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO, Feb. 7.—Hope of February bring ng 
a good demand for honey is so far disappoint. 
ing. The weather is extremely cold, yet this 
should not curtail the demand, for hone, 
cold-weather luxury, and to most people more 
inviting when cold than whenitis hot. Per. 
haps one of the causes (for there are many) was 
the holding back of the crop by producers jy 
the early antumin, on the supposition that the 
yield was light taking the country as a whole: 
the result was consumers reasoned that it was 
going to be scarce and substituted other things 
in lieu thereof. Comb is freely offered with 
prices weak at 14@15c for choice to fancy: 
13@14c for No.1; 11@12c for amber and buck. 
wheat. Extracted slow at former prices. Bees. 
wax strong at 29c. R. A. BURNETT & Co, 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 7;—Honey market firm 
for all grades of comb honey, of which there js 
a very light stock here. White comb is selling 
at 15@16c; No. 2, 14@15c; buckwheat and amber, 
13@14c. Extracted slow at 6@7c for white; but 
buckwheat extracted is selling best at 6 cents, 
Beeswax scarce, 28@30c. H. R. Wricar. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 7.—The honey market has 
been rather dull this year. Comb honey is sell- 
ing fairly, and brings as follows: White clover, 
15c; lower grades from 124%@l4c. Extracted 
honey selis very slow, the lower grades bring- 
ing 5@6c, and fancy, 64%@7%c. Beeswax, 28@wc. 

Cc. H. W. Weper. 


Boston, Jan. 20.—Strictly tancy comb honey 
in cartons, 15%c; A No. 1, 15c; No. 1, 14%¢c; very 
little No. 2 to offer; stock nominally running 
No. 1 and A No.1. Extracted, light amber, 
7%c: amber, 7c; Florida honey, 64%@7c. 

Our market continues somewhat dull in the 
demand for honey, while stocks are ample for 
the balance of the season, unless there should 
be a much larger demand than we at this mo- 
ment anticipate. BiakeE,Scotrt & Ler, 


isa 


New York, Feb. 8.—There has been very lit- 
tle movement of late in comb honey, and while 
there is no buckwheat on the market to amount 
to anything, there is sufficient quantity of the 
different grades of white honey. The demand 
having been slow of late, prices have had a 
downward tendency and are likely to remain 
so during the spring. 

We quote: ancy white, l4c, and exception- 
ally fine stock at perhaps 15c; No.1 white at 
13c; amber at 11@12c. xtracted remains dull 
at unchanged prices. Arrivals of late are quite 
——s of all the different grades. Beeswax 

rm at 28@284c. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


San Francisco, Feb. 5.—White comb, 11@ 
12% cents; amber, 8@10c; dark, 6@7 cents. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5%@6c; light amber, 4%@5c; 
amber, 4@—. Beeswax, good to choice, light, 
26@28c; dark, 24@25c. 

There is not much offering in this center from 
either first or second hands. The market is 
firm at the quotations, although business isofa 
light order. To purchase freely, higher prices 
than are warranted as quotations would very 
likely have to be paid. 





CONVENTION NOTICE. 


Utah.—The Utah State Bee-Keepers’ Associa: 
tion will hold its annual convention in the City 
and County Building, Salt Lake City, April 5, 
1902, at 10 a.m, This promises to be an interest- 
ing convention. Allareinvited. Itis desired 
to form an exchange for the protection and ben- 
efit of our bee-keepers. Come and aid a good 
cause. It is expected that every county will be 
represented. B. Face, Sec. 

». S. LovEsy, Pres. 


Went Like Hotcakes 


A Nebraska customer when ordering 2 neW 
supply of our fine Alfalfa honey in 60-pound 
cans, said: ‘The last I got went like hot 
cakes.’’ So it does. 

More people might do well if they 
order this honey, or basswood, and sel! It 
not only goes off ‘like hotcakes,”’ but it 
mighty good on hot cakes. 

See honey-offers on page 98. 
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‘The Truth About Honey” was re- 

sed by the Chicago Tribune, as we reported 

ently in these columns. But in its issue of 

Feb. 4 we find the following, being a contribu- 
ym a California correspondent: 


Honey-Comb Is Not Imitated. 


VAX FOUNDATION FOR THE CELLS IS THE ONLY 
ASSISTANCE MAN GIVES THE BEES. 


California’s honey crop for 1901 was 2,208,000 
yunds. This was gathered by about one- 
half the usual number of bees and from small, 
fayored localities. With the number of bees 
ow in the State, should the conditions be 
fayorable, the output this year will be in ex- 
ess of 5,000,000 pounds. In consequence, we 
ire interested in all that advances or injures 
e industry. The Tribune printed an inter- 
view in which it was said that artificial comb 
yey was now both made and sold. This 
statement is running like a prairie fire, and, 
nless its correction is as emphatic and public 
as the assertion, will work great injury to the 
ne} producer. 





Bee-keepers use what is known as “comb 
ndation.”?> This is a thin sheet of pure 
wax, with the impressions of the base of the 
‘ells impressed on the same. This is used to 
irect the course of the bees in comb-building. 
ond this ‘‘base’’ man has not been able to 
go. There is not to-day, and never has been, 
1 pound of complete comb honey made by 
in or machinery. I will give #1,000 fora 
ound so manufactured. 


E, H. SCHAEFFLE. 


s is good as far as“it goes, but how 
1 better it would have been had the editor 
e Tribune written his own correction, 

promptly admitted that he published an 
view that was a great damage to an hon- 
e industry, and that he regretted it ex- 
gly, hastened to make the correction as 

nent as was the misrepresentation, etc. 

buteven editors are human, as we know from 
ience, and perhaps too much should not 

¢ expected of them—especially of the editors 
partisan daily newspapers who are so 

ned tq painting things in wrong colors 
y are practically color-blind when it 
to the question of right and wrong. 


ind to admit that they had been unjust to 
: or any thing—why, that would be un- 
> to them 


t us be thankful that there are many 

daily papers that are all richt. 
aa 

Do Robber-Bees Sting ?—It is well 

that sometimes robbing goes on 

vith little appearance of anything but 

feeling between the robbing and 

id it is equally true that sometimes a 





very lively struggle is seen. In that struggle, 
when there is a clinch between one of the rob- 
bers and one of the defenders, it is plain to be 
seen that the defender is not joking, the num 
ber of dead and dying bees often bearing evi- 
dence of the desperate earnestness of the 
struggle; but it is not soeasy to say whether 
in a warfare of that kind the two bees are each 
trying to sting. So good an authority as 
Rauschenfels says they are. Perhaps he is 
right. Yetitis certainly true that when a 
robber-bee is grabbed by the leg or wing, 
there is never any appearance of resistance, 
only an effort to escape. Is it not possible 
that when two bees have a closer grip, that 
still the only effort of the robber is to get 
away? The movements are so lively, the bees 
tumbling and rolling in all directions to such 
a degree that it is not easy to see what is go- 
ing on. 

If-one had a case of robbing in which the 
robbers were blacks at work upon an Italian 
colony, or vice versa, then something might 
be decided in the matter. For if in the heap 
of slain none but bees showing the color of 
the robbers were to be found, then it might 
be concluded that robbers do not sting; 
whereas, if both kinds were among the slain 
it would be proof that the efforts of the appre- 
hended robbers were something more than to 
get away. Prehaps some one can report a 
decisive case. 

= oe = - 

Honey-Recipes.—The following, taken 
from the British Bee Journal, are translated 
from Le Rucher Belge: 

DIGESTIVE LOZENGES can be made by melt- 
ing in a bain-marie 3 oz. of pure gelatine in 3 
oz. of water; then add carefully, while stir- 
ring thoroughly, 4¢ lb. of honey previously 


warmed. When well incorporated add a little 
cochineal and five or six drops to every 3 oz. 
of English essence of peppermint. This is 
then run into lozenge moulds or thinly ona 
plate, dried in the cool, cut into shapes, and 
finished drying for eight hours in a dry place. 

A HEALING BALSAM, really valuable in case 
of wounds or injuries to the skin, is prepared 
in the same way in a bain-marie:—Take of 
wax from the cell cappings 1 oz.; of fresh 
propolis, 2 oz.; of the finest honey, 7 oz. 
After all is well mixed pass through a close 
cloth, and press out well; replace in the bain- 
marie; add a little cochineal and a few drops 
of essence of lavender; then beat the mixture 
well with a fork, and fill into small pots, 
which fasten down closely. 


oe 


Stimulative Feeding is spoken of more 
frequently in European journals than in this 
country, and is perhaps practiced more in 
Europe than here, yet it is spoken of there as 
a two-edged sword, and one with which it is 
not wise for beginners to meddle. The Rocky 
Mountain Bee Journal having designated as a 
‘* fossil’? a man who should say that ‘spring 





| feeding for stimulation of brood-rearing was 


not only unprofitable, but detrimental to the 
bees,’’ the editor of The American Bee-Keeper, 
while agreeing that, “if discreetly done, 
stimulative feeding in the spring repays the 
cost and trouble handsomely,’’ expresses him- 
self somewhat emphatically in the following 
words: 


We believe ourself that in other then expert 
hands it isa most dangerous procedure, and 
should not be recommended to the inexpe- 
rienced manipulator. There is no part of 
apiary work in which the skill of a master 
hand becomes more imperative than in the 
practice of stimulative feeding in the spring. 

It may as well be clearly understood that 
whatever good or bad results there may be in 
the hands of those of long experience, stimu- 
lative feeding is a very safe thing for begin- 
ners to let entirely alone. 


> 


Stingless Bees of Mexico.—We lately 
received the following about the little sting- 
less bees that are found in Old Mexico: 


EpItoR AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL: 

By this mail we send three pieces of honey- 
comb, and a few very small bees. These are 
the smallest bees we have ever seen; they are 
very plentiful here. There are other kinds of 
stingless bees here, one kind nearly as large 
as the Italian,and very nicely marked, but 
the bands are of a very dark yellow, and the 
body of a greyish color. They are very queer, 
and they usually build in a log, with an open- 
ing just large enough for one bee to go in or 
out at a time; the door-keeper pops back out 
of the way when another bee wishes to go in 
or out. 

We have just imported some Italian bees 
from Texas, and have been expecting to see 
them ‘*‘ go for’’ the stingless bees we have, 
but so far they have not bothered them, for 
the reason, I suspect, that our honey-flow has 
been on every since they came. 

We have no German or Italian bees within 
300 miles, so far as we know, so this ought to 
be a pretty good place to rear queens. Mr. 
Doolittie, no doubt, would be in his glory here 
rearing queens. 

We received our bees about two months 
ago, and they are building up finely; this 
morning I saw a few drones, and plenty of 
drone-brood. The tops of the combs are get- 
ting white, which, according to some of the 
bee-papers I have been reading, is a sign that 
honey is comingin. We got the bees to pol- 
lenize our coffee-trees, as well as cocoa, van- 
nilla, and other fruit-trees. 

Our chief work down here is the planting 
of rubber and coffee, with side crops of corn 
and beans. We have produced between 8,000 
and 10,000 bushels of corn as a side crop, and 
hope to save several hundred bags of beans 
within the next 60 days. The food of the 
Indians is beans and corn, so we feed them 
with home-grown food. 

However, I started to tell you about the lit- 
tle bees, or rather to ask you to name the 
little things, as you will see they are smaller 
than the smallest house-flies, and just as harm 
less. What are they called? To what class 
of bee do they belong? 

We have an ant here, too, that gathers 
honey, and if you care to have a sample I will 
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be glad to send you some by friends who are 
coming here in 10 or 15 days, and will soon 
return to the ‘** Windy City.” 
Yours truly, 
Mexican Mutua PLANTERS COMPANY. 

Yes, we would be pleased to see the honey- 
gathering ant. 

We wish to thank you for the samples of 
comb and small, stingless bees. 
often been mentioned in the American Bee 
Journal in the years gone by. We will for- 
ward the sample to Prof. Cook, and ask him 
to report on them. The cells seem to have no 
bottoms, as the brood runs clear through the 
comb, capped at both ends. Queer, isn’t 
it? And the bees—well, they are about as 


Such have 


large as two or three ordinary pin-heads with 
little wings? 
deed. 


They are very interesting, in- 


>_> 


Parsley Honey.—The following clipping 
has been received at this office: 


The honey that bees gather from parsley is 
likely to make man feel very ill indeed. 
Probably that honey does not disagree with 
the collector, or it may occasionally be gath- 
ered and placed with the rest by mistake. 
There is just the chance that it is done for 
purposes of revenge by one member of the 
community who considers himself aggrieved 
and vents his spite on his fellows. 


There are not many places in which parsley 


is raised in large quantity, and still fewer are 
the places where it is allowed to blossom in 
sufficient quantity to allow an appreciable 
quantity of honey to be gathered from it. So 
one is led to wonder how it was ever found 
out that parsley honey was such an objection- 
ablething. ‘‘ There is just the chance” that 
the whole thing is as much in the realm of 
romance as the idea in the last sentence of 
the clipping seems to be. 





Weekly Budget. § 


THe WISCONSIN CONVENTION.—It has been 
our privilege as well as pleasure to attend 
three or four meetings of the Wisconsin Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. 
much 





Bee-keepers are pretty 
alike the conntry over, we believe. 
Especially the ones that attend conventions. 
They are a jolly set of people. And clean, too 
—with but very few exceptions. We do not 
remember hearing an ungentlemanly word 
during the two days’ sessions, either outside 
or inside the convention room. Take bee- 
keepers as a class, and we believe they aver- 
age higher in almost every way than do those 
in many other pursuits. 

But we didn’t start out to tell how wonder- 
fully good all bee-keepers are. Not at all, for 
we have discovered several specimens that are 
otherwise. But the black sheep will show up 
We'll have to get Mr. Hutchin- 
son to ask Stock-Breeder Simpson to explain 
how it happened. Perhaps he can account 
for it. 

Pres. France is a good hustler. 


occasionally. 


He knows 
Wisconsin and its bee-keepers toa dot. And 
they know him, and like him. And well they 
may. He is simply tireless in his devotion to 
Wisconsin bee-keeping. He succeeds, too. He 
And sometimes he 
gets what he doesn’t go after—the presidency 
of the Association, for instance. 


gets what he goes after. 





Then there is Vice-President Hoffman. He 
is a big help in a convention. 
cussions moving. 


Keeps the dis- 
To have a Wisconsin con- 
vention without his genial presence would 
seem strange, indeed. So it would if Messrs. 
Wilcox, Pierce, Gross and others remained at 
home. 

And Miss Pickard, the secretary. But, 
hold on; an old married man like the writer 
perhaps would better tread rather lightly 
here. Suppose we simply say that she is all 
right in every way, and just let it go at that. 
Now, certainly, not many could find much 
fault with that, could they? But we will say 
that she is a thoroughly practical ‘‘ bee-keep- 
eress ’’—‘‘ und vergessen sie das nicht.”’ 

Harry Lathrop, the treasurer, is almost too 
well known to need any introduction. For 
years he has been a contributor on bees to the 
Wisconsin Agriculturist. He’s a railroad 
station agent, too. That seems to be a pretty 
good business to combine with bee-keeping— 
at least in his case. ‘* Harry ’’ produces very 
nice comb honey, and is a good bee-keeper, of 
course. 

Oh, yes, there is at least one really and 
truly honest bee-keeper in Madison. Now, 
don’t go and say we said there is only one 
honest bee-keeper there. That wouldn’t be 
true. But, listen to this: As far back as 1878 
there was a Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation. And they had ‘! money to burn,”’ 
it seems. At any rate, when the association 
disbanded there was $7.00 remaining in the 
treasury. And the selfsame $7.00—yes, the 
very same bills—was turned over to Pres. 
France at the recent meeting. Think of hang- 
ing on to $7.00 for a quarter of a century, and 
then turning it over tothe proper authorities! 
Wonder why it wasn’t handed in long ago? 
And yet the convention didn’t adjourn at 
once, and all go out and ‘“ blow it in” in 
some * jollificating’’ and questionable way. 
No, sir, bee-keepers at conventions are ‘all 
straight. At least they are in Wisconsin. 
And the samples we have seen as far away as 
California seem to be ditto. And almost with- 
out a single individual exception this is true 
of every bee-keepers’ convention we have ever 
attended. 

Pres. France says the majority of the bee- 
keepers are working toward the production of 
extracted honey. Less swarming, less work, 
and more honey and money. But the hest 
producers are death on the chaps that extract 
unripe honey to put on the market. And 
they ought to be. The bee-keeper that puts 
unripe honey on the market ought to be— 
well, he ought to be forced to earn an honest 
living in some way, and not rob the consumer 
and also damage the market for good honey. 

There were some good papers read by Mr. 
Hoffman, Miss Pickard, Mr. Fox and C. H. 
Pierce. We will publish them later. It is 
surprising how much some people know about 
successful bee-keeping, but have to be pressed 
or squeezed in order to get the information 
out of them. At the convention is where they 
can sometimes be compelled to * let out.”’ So 
it often happens that the quietest member 
could, if he only would, give the most and 
best instruction to the rest of the crowd. 

Prehaps we’d better leave the rest for the 
secretary to tell. But the trouble is, she’s in- 
clined to be rather backward in coming for- 
ward with a full report of the proceedings. 
We just believe she could write out a very 





complete report of all that was said anc 


ne, 
But will she? We'll await her answer 


Miss 8. E. Woopcock, of Cook Co.. jj. 
when renewing her subscription for another 
year in advance, wrote thus appreciative!y of 
the American Bee Journal: ‘ I find it both jp. 
structive and entertaining, and enjoy 
my bees immensely.’’ 


and 


Hon. EUGENE SECOR, now a member of the 
Iowa Legislature, in session at Des Moines. 
has introduced a bill on the subject of pure 
food. This is his first experience in lowa’s 
General Assembly, and he says that he finds 
‘** the session so far very pleasant, with plenty 
of work.”’ 


- - 


THE APIARY OF A. FRASER is shown on the 
first page this week. The following accom. 
panied the photograph: 


I may say in connection with the picture | 
sent, that I have been keeping bees 10 years, 
and am satisfied with the business. Last year 
I had a trifle better than half acrop. I would 
like to get some of those big crops that | read 
about people getting in Lllinois, Nebraska, 
etc. I donot mean the Western country. 

I started with one colony and have had 
varying success. I have 151 colonies in the 
cellar, which is 20 less than the number I put 
away last year. 

I think the American Bee Journal 


is all 
right. 


A. FRAZER. 
— — 

Mr. R. A. BuRNETT,- of, R. A. Burnett & 
Co., took a trip to the East recently, and on 
Feb. 7 wrote us: 

‘*My trip in the East was very agreeable. | 
visited the honey-dealers in Philadelphia 
New York, and Buffalo, where they seem to 
have stock enough to carry them ‘along, if 
not some to spare.”’ 

We understand that there is quite a good 
deal of honey yet in the country—a number of 
carloads of extracted. Seems to us some 
tried to have bee-keepers believe, last fall, that 
the crop of 1901 was very short, and advised 
holding for higher prices. We still think our 
advice was all right—to sell if as good prices 
as those of 1900 could be secured. 


Mr. Wo. A..SELSER, of Philadelphia, wrote 
as follows, Feb. 6: 


I expect to leave this week fora tour o! 
Texas, Arizona and Californiajin« the interest 
of the pure-food law now before Congress frou 
a chemical, scientific standpoint in order t 
get samples direct from the bees of al! flows 
of nectar that produce a dextrose action with 
a levulose reaction, that makes some adulter- 
ated honey hard to prove before a jury, when 
the said honey has been adulterated by the 
packers with inverted sucrose. I think whet 
[return I will be able to prove adulteratio! 
sufficient to any jury, no matter how much it 
has been doctored chemically. I hope tor 
turn in about two months. 

My dear mother passed away last week, ani 
our home is so very sad without her. 

Wo. A. SELSER 

Mr. Selser is a honey expert, and n 
know of is better prepared to undertake th 
work assigned him in the interest of pure 
honey, 

We had the pleasure of meeting Mr. “elses 
mother when attending the Philadelp!iia 


vention 2 or 3 yearsago. She was indeed 


lovely character, as are all good mothers. Ow 
sympathy, as well as that of all wh. know 
Mr. Selser, goes out to him in his so! 
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Report of the Colorado Bee-Keepers’ Convention 
ield in Denver, Nov. 18, 19 and 20, 1901. | 


BY D. W. WORKING, SEC’Y. 


rhaking this report of the proceedings of the annual 
g of the Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Association, I 
e that the readers of the American Bee Journal are not 
ted in many of the business matters that were of 
tance to the members at the time; also, that much of 
scussion would be of interest to so few Journal readers 
t is better to omit at least those parts that seem to have 
( a local application. So, while the Journal will have 
opportunity to publish all the papers, the editor will ‘not 
be required to use his blue pencil to any great extent in 
marking out profitless matter. 
[he first paper of the session was on grading honey; 
and as it was written with the Colorado grading rules as 
text, it seems well to print those rules in connection with 
the paper. They follow: 
COMB HONEY RULES. 


No. 1—Sections to be well filled and capped, honey white or 
slightly amber, comb white and not projecting beyond the wood, wood 
e well cleaned; cases of separatored honey to average 21 pounds 

t per case of 24 sections, with a minimum weight of not less than 
unds for any single case; cases of half-separatored honey to 
ige not less than 21% pounds net per case of 24 sections, with 
ninimum weight of 20% pounds for any single case; cases of unsep- 
itored honey to average not less than 22% pounds net per case of 
24 sections, with a minimum weight of 2144 pounds for any single 


wer 


No. 2—Includes all amber honey of a pronounced tinge, and 
ill white and amber honey not included in No. 1; to be fairly well 


sealed, uncapped cells not to exceed fifty in number’ exclusive of 


he outside row, wood to be well cleaned; cases of separatored honey 

wwerage not less than 18 pounds net per case of 24 sections; cases 
f half-separatored honey to average not less than 19 pounds net per 
ase of 24 sections; cases of unseparatored honey to average not less 
han 20 pounds net per case of 24 sections. 


EXTRACTED HONEY RULES. 


Extracted honey shall be classified as white and amber, shall 
weigh twelve pounds per gallon, shall be perfectly free from particles 
of wax, and shall always be marketed in new cans. All rendered 


ney, whether obtained by solar heat or otherwise, shall be classed as 
trained honey and not as extracted. 


RECOM MENDATIONS. 


It is recommended to sell all cull honey around home as much 

possible; to grade only in daylight, near a window; to use the 
tandard 44%4x4%4x1% inch section and the 24-pound double-tier ship- 
ing-case, in order to have uniformity in loading cars; to stamp all 
ases of No. 1 honey with the owner’s name above the handholes; 
to mark all cases of No. 2,Aoney with two dashes in the handholes 
t each end of the case, and with no other marks whatsoever; to use 
no second-hand cases for No. 1 and No. 2 honey; to pack all sections 
th paper below and above, and in double-tier cases to put a sheet 
paper between the tiers; to store comb honey in a warm, dry 
, protected from flies and dust; and to haul carefully, well pro- 
ed from dust and rain. 


Grading Honey. 


The subject assigned me by your committee is so im- 
portant that I had hoped it would be handled by older mem- 
with more practical experience. I shall speak of comb 
honey only. 

he grading of comb honey is so closely related to the 

re field of production that I shall not attempt to write 
mprehensive article. Assuming that we have a first- 
article in the house, the question is grading for color, 
of build, and weight, so as to get the best returns 

he product. 

Che first essential of grading I believe to be honesty of 
rpose; but an attempt to grade by any of the established 
has always brought me many difficulties. I believe 

n the Western Slope, have grades of amber honey that are 
und on the east side, and the term “slightly amber” in 
lorado grading rules was a constant source of trouble 

in attempting to follow those rules. We have a 
d amber grade of honey that always has clean white 
gs, and all buyers have taken it as No. 1 honey when 
: by weight; and yet I fear our rules would make it 


» to the past season I have been making a case of 


of even color and allowing buyers to grade it; and 


‘ 








after convincing them of honest, careful packing, I have 
heen very much pleased with their liberality in grading 
cases. The past summer I tried to grade by the Colorado 
rules, and sold by the case for the first time, getting a sub- 
stantial advance in price over former sales. And I will say 
that careful work in producing, care in cleaning and pack- 
ing, with or without rules for No. 1 and No. 2, will bring 
good rewards for the labor expended. But I was especially 
impressed with the value of weighing cases, being able to 
guarantee weights and sell by the case. J. S. Bruce. 

F. L. Thompson—In regard to the uncertainty of includ- 
ing the amber comb honey of the Western Slope, those 
grading rules were worded for the very purpose of includ- 
ing the first part of their second flow in No. 1. The only 
honey of theirs which would be excluded from No. 1, accord- 
ing to its color, is that capped in the latter part of August 
and in September. 

T. Lytle—Every man is his own grader. He should have 
absolute uniformity in any one case, and face it with fair and 
honorable samples of that case. I don’t see how we can 
make rules that will be observed. He should use well-made 
shipping-cases, uniformly packed, and, above all, should have 
his comb honey well ripened. We had a tilt here last year 
on that last item; hence I wish to say that this year again 
I received 25 to 40 cents more for my cases than did my 
neighbors. Of course, there is a great deal in always sell- 
ing in the same city for some period. 

V. Devinny—What’s the use of making rules for me? 
I have to call in my wife to decide the color of the combs, 
and many times she can not come. Many are color-blind, 
and do not wish to acknowledge it. 


Summary of the Recent Discussions on Breeding, 

In one of the recent articles on breeding the following 
quotation from Darwin was made: 

“If selection consisted merely in separating some very 
distinct variety, and breeding from it, the principle would be 
so obvious as hardly to be worth notice; but its importance 
consists in the great effect produced by the accumulation 
in one direction, during successive generations, of differences 
absolutely inappreciable by the uneducated eye—differences 
which I for one have vainly attempted to appreciate. Not 
one man in a thousand has accuracy of eye and judgment 
sufficient to become an eminent breeder. If gifted with these 
qualities, and he studies his subject for years, and devotes 
his lifetime to it with indomitable perseverance, he wll suc- 
ceed, and may make great improvements; if he wants any 
of these qualities, he will assuredly fail.” 

Under these circumstances, some will doubtless inquire 
why the common bee-keeper should pay any attention to this 
subject at all. I answer, for the same reason that every 
person who buys hay shouv!d know what good hay is, and 
where to get it, though he may not be competent to raise 
it himself. If I have 150 colonies, and re-queen them with 
such superior stock that they average five pounds apiece 
more than they otherwise would, that is a gain af 750 
pounds, and I have the same stock for next year. That 
result is worth a good deal of study and thought to secure 
whether one selects his own queens or selects the man that 
sells him the queens. Our queen-rearers, moreover, depend 
largely on the bee-papers and conventions for suggestive 
ideas, and we should see to it that they get them by pro- 
viding for the continuance of this discussion, though it may 
not affect our personal bee-work. 

The starting-point of the present discussion on breeding 
in the Eastern papers was the following vigorous language 
by Mr. A. C. Miller, in the Bee-Keepers’ Review for last 
March: 

“The authors of our text-books, and the editors of our 
journals [look out], appear to be grievously ignorant of the 
laws of heredity, and of such authors as Darwin, Huxley, 
Heckel, Spencer, and a host of other biological authors. 
Now, if our instructors are thus ignorant, what wonder 
that the rank and file do not advance im scientific queen- 
breeding? Is it any wonder we do not get ahead? 
Bah! Scientific queen-breeding, forsooth; ‘breeding queens,’ 
‘golden breeders,’ etc. Rot.” 

In the same article he also said: “Crossing tends to cause 
variation. The male varies more than the female. The male is 
the stronger element in begetting offspring. Under 
such conditions it is little less than marvelous that we have 
made the progress which we have. As I view it, the only 
thing we have done, actually accomplished, is to cause the 
bee to vary. Variation, once started, seems to run riot unless 
fixed by scientific breeding-in. For example of this, look 
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at the pedigrees of noted trotting horses.” 
Jn another article in Gleanings, he said: 
terms bred,’ ‘straight golden 
queens, etc., implies that 
has produced it 
breeding : 


“The use of the 
breeders, ‘breeding 
the person claiming to have such stock 
according to the well-recognized laws of 
that for many years the ancestry of this stock was 

pure and potent, and that these ‘breeders’ will produce 
offspring which, when properly mated, will maintain the 
same traits as their parents, with virtually no variation. Just 
how many queen-rearers care to affirm that for their stock?” 
**Thoroughbred’ is not ‘crossbred,’ as any high-class stock 
raiser will testify. Thorough breeding is cautious, careful, 


‘a < 
Choice 


scientific in-breeding (do not confound this with in-and-in 
breeding) ; and when alien blood is introduced the result 
can never be foretold with certainty, the chances being 


toward atavism, the reverting to a previous type.” 

“It is high time we began to be scientific in our work. 
The haphazard, guess-at-it rule-o’-thumb ways have pre- 
vailed altogether too long. We shall injure ourselves, and be 
held accountable by those who follow us, if, knowing, we 
do not set about to overcome the evils.” 

These extracts indicate, in general, that those who rear 
queens are ignorant of matters of great importance in breeding 
queens. Let us now turn to the utterances of one of the 
foremost queen-rearers, and judge for ourselves whether he 
and others do all they might in selecting the ancestors of 
those queens which they are undoubtedly competent to rear. 
Mr. G. M. Doolittle says in the American Bee Journal : 

“A yield of from 60 to 80 pounds of comb honey from 
red clover this year, with little or nothing 20 years ago, 
proves that I have not labored entirely in vain.” In the 
American Bee-Keeper he sets forth his tideas thus: “We 
often hear bee-keepers say, ‘If all the colonies had been as 
good as was No. 12 (No. 45, or some other number, as the 
case may be), I should have had several hundred, if not 
thousand, more pounds of honey than I secured this year.’ 
Well, the question is, why not have all the colonies in the 
apiary as good as No. 12? We may not accomplish all 
we would like to in one year, but by superseding all the 
poorer queens in the apiary by those reared from No. 12, 
we certainly shall be advancing our apiary up the scale 
toward No. 12’s yield. This is what I have been working 
for during the past 30 years, and it gives me pleasure to 
say that my colonies average very much more nearly alike 
in their yields, and the average yield per colony is much 
higher in proportion to the yield of nectar from the nectar- 
bearing flora, than it was when I commenced.” 

It is evident from this quotation that one who is an author- 
ity On queen-rearing recommends no other principle than 
that of breeding from the queen that did best in one partic- 
ular year. He says nothing about the fact that a queen whose 
own colony is good may be weak in the power to trans- 
mit her excellence. That he has made progress by simply 
going on the assumption that “like produces like” is pre- 
cisely what we should expect; for among the numerous best 
queens in a long period of years, some, at least, would have 
the power of transmitting their qualities with little loss. 
But the question is, Would he not have done better still to 
breed only from the potent queens than to breed from all 
the treaks without discrimination? We must conclude, there- 
fore, that Mr. Miuller’s reference to “haphazard, rule-o’- 
thumb ways” of queen-rearers in selecting queens is justi- 
fied, no matter how skillful they may be in the rearing itself. 

Mr. Doolittle has, it is true, attempted to parry the criti 
cism of his neglect to select according to the laws of breed 
ing, by referring to the difficulty of mating with desired 
drones. In this very important matter of selecting queens 
whose progeny is uniform, that excuse has very little force, 
for queens can always be selected, even if we never could 
select drones. The conclusion is unavoidable that, with all 
the disadvantages connected with the choice of drones, our 
queen-rearers have not applied the science of breeding as they 
could have done. 

But let us consider just what this matter of difficulty in 
selecting drones amounts to. On page 681 (1901) of the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal Mr. Doolittle gives four plans for mating 
queens with desired drones. Of one of his plans—that of 
having his queen-mating nuclei in a locality isolated five 
miles or more from all other bees—he remarks: “The queens 
will, 2s a rule, be all mated with the desired drones.” (Right 
h« T wish to say that there are plenty of locations in 
( ind Utah that have the advantage of daily mails, 


a re no doubt also all over the West and South- 
v ‘e we can be absolutely sure there are no out- 
es, for the reason that there is nothing in the 





surrounding country to support bees.) Of another , 
that of carrying the drone colony and the nuclei int 
cellar until after four o’clock, or+ when other drones 

to fly, feeding them a little warm diluted sweet just b 
setting out, and setting them so as to face the we 
sun, he remarks: “Queens and drones will fly something 
as they usually do in the early afternoon, and the results 
prove quite satisfactory.” It seems, then, that when 
cient labor and care are taken, queens can be mated 
drones from some particular queen; and in one of the other 
plans Mr. Doolittle hand-picks his drones, thus narrowing 
the choice still further. There appears to be no re; 
why this hand-picking process should not be applied to 
such plan. Now, this attention and labor may not be « 
mercially profitable on a large scale, when a man makes 
bread and butter from queen-rearing. I do not know abou 
that. But it is clear that we can select both sides in breed- 
ing bees to aimost as great a degree as in breeding Jersey 
cattle or Leghorn chickens, the only differences being 

the queen herself does not gather honey as a cow gives milk, 
and that we can judge somewhat more by the external appear- 
ance of a bull than we can at present from the appearance 
of a drone. But these are minor considerations, for ances 
try—of which we may be equally sure in bees and cattle if 
we are willing to take the trouble—counts for more than 
individual traits as a guarantee that those traits will be 
transmitted. And when the desired object is the establish- 
ment of a new strain of stock a good deal of attention and 
labor are required in any case. 

Mr. Adrian Getaz, in the American Bee Journal, lays 
much stress on the fact that Nature has been thousands of 
years developing hardiness and honey-gathering qualities, so 
it is reasonable to suppose the limit has been nearly reached, 
if not altogether. He says that those qualities in animals 
which we have succeeded in improving were completely unde- 
veloped in nature. The trouble with this statement is that 
it isn’t so. Even a Mexican wild hog has some value for 
meat; and when we consider milk-producing qualities, whic! 
are a pretty good parallel to honey-producirig qualities ,we see 
how fallacious the idea is. Nature has been developing milk- 
producing qualities for millions of years, but nature never 
would have developed a strain of cows every one of which 
gives several times as much milk as the calf requires; 
does nature need to concern herself with producing bees 
that will gather much more honey than suffices for winter 
Nature has done nothing whatever to test the fu 
capacity of bees for gathering honey. So it is with hardi- 
ness. Both white and black men belong to the same species’ 
but nature has not made the black capable of resisting pul- 
monary diseases, nor the white man capable of resisting 
malarial fevers. But if each had developed in the other's 
quarter of the globe, can we doubt the result, according 
the law of the survival of the fittest? “The fallacy of 
idea consists in assuming that nature’s tests are always th 
most complete possible. They are not; they are of all 
degrees. 

We have, therefore, no sound reasons for believing 
the breeding of bees, and their possible improvement, pre- 
sent such insuperable difficulties as to differentiate them from 
all other stock. But what about the science of breeding 
general? Is it easy or hard, slow or fast? On this p 
Mr. C. P. Dadant says in the American Bee Journal: “Thos 
who have persistently worked for years—for a lifetim: 
secure the change desired in breeds of horses, pigs, c 
chickens, and, in fact, in the improvement of any dom 
animals, or plants, or trees, those men know how | 
can be accomplished in a single man’s life. Sut ni 
theless it would be wrong to discourage those who try 
they are certainly on the right road. That we 
succeed, sooner or later, is evident, if we consider what 
been done in other lines.” 

Thus the question arises, Is it well for honey-prod: 
to undertake a work of such magnitude, when they alr 
have enough to do? Even the consideration of the st 
uous requirements of rearing alone, without referenc 
breeding, has led Mr. J. H. Martin, in Gleanings, to 
ommend that a certain number of bee-keepers in a ¢ 
locality turn their queen-rearing over to an expert in “iat 
line of work, each bee-keeper to contribute his best stock, 
to agree to take a certain number of queens per annu! 
that, having a large and definite number of queens to 
the expert could rear them both cheaply and profitably 
this manner the queens used by the bee-keepers woul 
only one remove from the original; whereas, by our 
nt method of rearing several generations of queens from 
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queen to start 


with, and letting them mate with 
ious drones, the 


best blood is too much diluted. 
ber, in the Rocky Mountain Bee Journal, emphat- 
lorses that plan, saying that she does not believe 

eeders produce honey enough to give their bees a 

to show what they are; but if each bee-keeper fur- 
+ few of the best queens of his whole apiary, that 
e securing stock whose working capacity had been 


rm ; plan is alluded to in the Review by Mr. F. B. Simp- 

= breeder of trotting horses and Jersey cows, who has 
y turned his attention to bees, and is writing a series 

les, not yet completed, for the Review, on the appli- 
i the principles of stock-breeding to bees. Mr. Simp- 
vould prefer to follow a plan which would give the 
ut r a chance to establish a business and reputation for 

i h f, and outlines the system he would follow. He would 
‘a over a hundred full colonies in addition to nuclei in 
wn apiary, and would contract with bee-keepers in 
ilk icinity for the privilege of re-queening 500 additional 
ay ies, the queens to remain his property, for the purpose 

ne f testing the honey-producing qualities of the bees of the 
ns furnished. He would start with six of the best 
a ens procurable, as unrelated as possible, using each queen 

Avis in turn as a drone-mother with the others as queen-mothers, 
‘io thus getting thirty combinations of blood for testing. In 
& ing years just enough new queens would be purchased to 

in-breeding, to which he is opposed. This is but the 
gist of his plan, which should be read in full in the August 
Review to be understood. 

be f On the subject of in-breeding, by the way, I find opposing 
. vs in the various articles. Mr. A. C. Miller, already 

sted, says: “Variation once started seems to run riot unless 

“s fixed by scientific breeding-in;” and after pointing out that 

= nbreeding intensifies characteristics, whether good or bad’ 

ol onclusion is—‘‘Select properly, and it is your greatest 

per; select poorly, and it is your greatest enemy.” 

Mr. H. L. Jeffrey, in Gleanings, says the worth of a 
led animal is in his ability to stamp the blood qualities, 
refers to Mercury, the famous’ Jersey bull,: for whose 

vices $75 were offered, 23 of whose 32 ancestors were 
ended from one pair. 

Mr. J. H. Gerbracht says in Gleanings: “There is not in 
stence to-day a single strain of unusual superiority of 

cattle, hogs, or chickens, in which this principle has 
een employed to secure a fixed type; and after this 
been done, the fixed type can be maintained only by 
es the most careful and scientific line-breeding. Crosses _ be- 
pul- tween different strains produce just the same unreliability 
ing nd tendency to degeneration as crosses of distinct breeds 
xcept in the few cases in which, either by accident or 

x to exercise of the most unusual good judgment, the two 
ns happen to ‘nick’ well. In cattle and swine breed- 

ng, the infusion of one-eighth new blood is considered 

all enough to affect whatever ill effects close inbreeding may 
roduce, the idea being to use the least possible amount to 

iin the vigor and stamina, with as little disturbance 

pre- haracteristics and type as possible; and the success of the 
ron reeder depends to a great extent on his ability to do this 
itely. In poultry breeding, he says inbreeding and 
breeding are the only ways by which any fixity of type 
be secured, and while the results are sometimes only 





1 
Cl 


g to look at, yet the best laying and most vigorous 
¢ ng stock we have to-day is from this same _ line- 
reeding. 


ge Shiber, a breeder of carrier-pigeons, says in the 
rican Bee Journal, “Most of the leading pigeon fliers 
f course this can not be carried on indefinitely ; 
ood has to be added, gradually, say, a quarter, an 
ghth, or a sixteenth. It is an old saying, if you inbreed 
it would soon decline or weaken. It is undoubtedly 
but the breeder unmercifully culls his stock.” He 
rs to a pigeon: of his own, from stock bred as closely 
sible, that flew 250 miles in seven hours over the 
ghany Mountains. He thinks that if, for illustration, 
queens were chosen whose bees were long-tongued, but 
ferent strains, one to be a drone-mother and the other 
ries en-mother, that but few of the resulting strain would 
good as their parents, judging by the experience of the 

lers of other stock. 
in the other hand, Mr. Simpson urges that nature never 
ds unless compelled to; that, when it takes an ani- 
everal years to mature, there is an incentive to in- 
ling, in securing uniformity without loss of time, and 
ently inbreeding is resorted to just because no unre- 


eed 
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lated individuals are at hand: but neither of these reasons 
holds good with bees, for a vast number of generations 
can be reared in a short time, and an unlimited number 
of unrelated individuals of equal value procured; that while 
inbreeding of Jersey cattle has 


procured results in milk, 
they are very nervous, 


undersized, subject to disease and 
great mortality, and deficient in bringing forth living young; 
that the fact that Jerseys abound in renowned ancestors 
makes it impossible to say whether certain results were due 
to successful inbreeding or successful selection independent 
of inbreeding ; that in trotting horses the real cause of pre- 
potency is skillful selection and not inbreeding, which is 
incidental and seldom close; that from personal observations 
he is led to believe that close inbreeding in trotting-horses is 
a total failure, with some exceptions of parents of especial 
vigor ; that inbreeding is resorted to mainly to get some one or 
a few qualities, and this result is attained at the expense of 
other qualities; that nowadays the best racing horses are also 
the best all-round horses, because it has been found unwise 
to breed for speed alone; and he suggests that the best bee 
is the best all-round bee. 

It is certainly an interesting and valuable fact that a 
practical breeder of trotting-horses and Jersey cattle declares 
against inbreeding, and prefers the difficulties of cross- 
breeding, by which it is very much harder to. obtain 
a fixed type. But we have not yet been accurately informed 
whether the unsuccessful results from inbreeding are more 
numerous, or more prevalent, or of a worse character on 
the whole, than the unsuccessful results from outcrossing. 
Perhaps the exact information is unavailable. We should 
remember that it is not a mark of superior intelligence, 
but rather the contrary, for inexperienced persons invariably 
to take one side or the other in disputed questions. I sug- 
gest, therefore, that we keep an open mind on this sub- 
ject, and reserve judgment. We wish to breed both for 
vigor of constitution and for permanency of type; and if we 
fail in either one, we have not succeeded in breeding. 

The next question is, What principles, in addition to the 
well-known principle, “like produces like,” should govern 
our selection of breeding stock, in order that we should be 
up-to-date in applying to bees all that we can supply of the 
knowledge gained by breeding other animals? Mr. Simp- 
son has so far given us but one article on that subject, 
besides the one on inbreeding, and so, after summarizing 
that article and a few general principles laid down by Mr. 
Miller, I shall be obliged to leave the subject in an incom- 
plete state, as the bee-papers have not yet finished it. Mr. 
Simpson takes up the popular fallacy of breeding from the 
queen whose bees produce the most honey. That trait by 
no means indicates that that queen has a special power of 
transmitting her own qualities, but rather the reverse, for 
the very fact that she is out of the ordinary indicates that 
she does not belong to a uniform strain, and that her daugh- 
ters are not likely to be like her. The majority have tor 
years bred from the least uniform, hoping to obtain uni- 
formity, thus sacrificing blood for individuality. The proper 


queens to breed from are those which produce the high- 
est proportion of daughters above the average. In_ fact 
the less the increase of average with which we are satisfied, 


the more certain are we to maintain it. He would prefer to 
select on a basis of five or ten pounds’ increase over the 
parents’ averages, if the colonies were kept as nearly as 
possible in like conditions, avoiding manipulation. A queen 
should pass through one winter and one honey crop before 
he would do any selecting. In buying the original queens, 
their previous honey-yield would cut no figure, and only 
their daughters’ yields would be used as the basis in con- 
sidering an increase of yield. In getting additional queens 
for new blood, he would prefer to get a dozen untested 
queens early enough to select a breeder from them aiter 
one winter and a honey-flow. His breeders should do their 
duty as queens in full-sized hives, so that he could from 
year to year compare their yield with other queens, and so 
that he could judge of their longevity under normal con 
ditions. 

Further, even if one breeding-queen produced daughters 
all of which gave a yield of 150 pounds each, he would not 
select one of them for a breeder to depend upon, 
it would be too great an increase to be maintained 


because 
Daugh- 


ters would be reared from one of them, but only as an 
experiment outside of his system, and none would be used 
in the system until they proved able to transmit hereditary 
uniformity. His breeders would themselves be good aver- 


age queens, but not the best as queens, because he estimates 


the power to produce like offspring as very much higher than 
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mere individual excellence. His rule would be to breed from | 
the most consistent representative of the best and most uni- 
form blood. 

The general principles which Mr. Miller lays down are | 
as follows: “Domestication of animals causes variation, 
since variation is always brought about by a change of con- 
ditions. Food, shelter, freedom from fear and from the 
struggle to exist, are the changed conditions which follow 
domestication. The variation produced by them in sheep, 
hogs, fowls, and cattle, is very great; and by taking advantage 
of those variations, and selecting parents having certain 
characteristics, man has produced wonderful results. But the 
conditions of existence which surround the bee can not be 
materially changed; hence, we have a harder task to per- 
form. Nevertheless, there is encouragement in the fact 
that the bee has begun to vary. This is the first great 
step. The next is to increase that tendency, and then guide 
it in the desired directions. These results may be accom- 
plished by breeding together those types that more nearly 
approach our ideal.” 

“The successful stock breeder is he with the truest and 
highest ideal, and who is able to detect and select those 
animals most nearly aproaching it. To select thus he must 
know the internal as well as the external anatomy of the 
animals he is breeding; must know their habits, tendencies, 
and ancestry. The men who have achieved greatness in 
this line have been wide readers, deep thinkers, and close 
observers.” 

We may sum up the important inferences to be drawn 
from the whole discussion so far, as follows: 

1. There are no reasons for supposing that any essential 
difference exists between the breeding of bees and the breed- 
ing of other stock. 

2. Drones can be selected, to the extent that we can be 
sure that a queen mates with some of the drones from a 
particular queen. 

3. Queens should not be selected for breeding because 
their colonies are above the average. Such queens should 
only be experimented with, to find out whether any one or 
more of their descendants will transmit their traits uniformly. 

4. Those queens should be selected for general breeding 
purposes whose ancestors have been uniformly good for 
several generations back, and whose own colonies are fairly 
good. 

5. Every bee-keeper should study to acquire a theoretical 
knowledge of breeding, in order that he may improve his 
stock, and consequently his honey crop and his profits, by 
being able to discriminate between the pretensions of those 
upon whom he relies for breeding-stock. 

6. A professional honey-producer should not waste any 
time in breeding a strain of his own, if there is any reasonable 
chance of procuring a good strain from one who makes a 
specialty of breeding. 

7. Bee-keepers should plan to co-operate in furnishing their 
best queens to breeders for further tests. 

F. L. THompson. 


Mr. Devinny—It seems that the whole aim of breeding 
now is to increase the length of the tongue. Why should 
not the wing be increased to correspond with the tongue, 
so that the bee can carry the bigger loads? Some of the 
finest race-horses have come from “chance seedlings,” so to 
speak. 

Mr. Gill—There is no danger of a bee loading up too 
much, for it can hold just so much and no more. But there 
is something in that matter of wing-power. Too much can 
be done to establ’sh one quality to the detriment of 
the constitution. We want bees of strong wing-power, long- 
lived, and of good constitution. 

W. Z. Hutchinson—We are not sure that all bees have the 
same-sized honey-sacs. I spent half a day with Mr. Simp- 
son in measuring the capacity and tongue-length of bees. 
To measure the tongue-length, he uses very small glass 
tubes, half an inch long, closed at one end, and filled with 
honey. The tubes are filled with honey by first inserting a 
wire, plunging in honey, and withdrawing the wire. Then 
the open end of the tube is applied to the wire-cloth of 
the cage in which the bee is, and the length to which the 
honey is withdrawn shows the tongue-reach of that bee— 
perhaps 20-100 of an inch. To measure the capacity of the 
honey-sac, he uses a long tube, open at both ends. Some 
bees would take out an inch and a quarter of honey, some 
an inch, and some an inch and a half. All those bees had 
been kept without food. so that their honey-sacs were empty. 
I agree with Mr. Gill that we should not breed for one 





thing. We want hardiness as well. 


Mr. Harris—We should encourage every line of iny 
gation. Things have come down from one generatior 
another. We must take time. Everything can not be done 
at once. 

Mr.. Lytle—Two things stand in the way of the impr 
ment of queens. We need some means by which queens can 
reach buyers in as good condition as they leave the breeders, 
We also need a set of men who are willing to experiment 
enough to make a good stock. You have to reach down into 
your pockets to get good results. 

(To be continued.) 
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Selling Honey by Weight or Case—Which is Better? 


BY F. GREINER. 





I find the people I have to deal with are very loth buying 
honey by the case. In buying anything we all want to 
know what we are getting. Even grain must hold out weight 
or we are not willing to pay the specified price. If I guar- 
antee the number of pounds each case of honey contains, 
and the cases fall not short, then no objection could be raised 
against my selling by the case. 


I am using but one size of sections, but when casing | 
find there is always some difference in the weight of the filled 
sections. When well filled they weigh a full pound; but 
others scantily filled scarcely weigh three-fourths of a pound. 
The quality of this light-weight honey may be exactly as 
good—how, then, ought I to case it in order to sell my 
honey by the case, and do justice to the buyer and myself? 

My practice has been to select sections of uniform weight 
(quality of honey to be the same) and case by themselves 
weigh each case carefully and note the net weight on the 
cover, not necessarily in a conspicuous manner except when 
desired by the purchaser. In thus casing there would some- 
times be a difference of 6 pounds between the heaviest cases 
and the lightest ones. By interchanging sections the two 
cases could be evened up so that each would weigh 21 
pounds (24 sections to the case); but the retailer would 
then not sell them by the piece alike, but would have to 
sell them by weight, which would be a good deal of trouble 
to him. , 

It is a well established custom by the retailers of honey 
to sell by the piece, and for that reason sections ought to 
run uniformly throughout a case, throughout the whole 
lot, if possible. However, many of us cannot produce honey 
of the desirable uniformity, although we aim to do so. Per- 
haps our stock of bees consists of poor workers, or our 
management may be faulty; possibly our location is not the 
best and we can only obtain very low. yields, the honey 
coming very slow-and in spurts. Whatever the reason may 
be, our honey here lacks uniformity, and I notice that this 
location is not the only one producing such honey. If we 
were always blessed with bountiful _honey-yields, say 50 
pounds per colony, spring count, I think we could produce 
more uniform honey; but as it is, we cannot or don’t. 


Now, as stated before, the retailers want to sell by_ the 
piece—we want to sell by the piece ourselves when retailing 
—and it is a great help if all sections in a case are so 
uniform that any one of the 24 is a fair representative o! 
the other 23. With the net weight marked on each casé 
it is an easy matter to figure out what a section costs 
a certain figure per pound; a section of another case may 
have to be sold for a trifle more or less, according to the 
weight of the whole 24. On the whole, it is less com 
plicated if the sections contained in a case are uniform, tian 
if the cases all averaged uniformly in weight, but sections 1 
these cases were not uniform. It is very true, it would be 
better if not only the sections in each case were uni! 
but also all cases among themselves. But if I had to case 
my honey in this manner, a great deal of it would not be 
suitable for casing at all. The over-weight sections w: 
have to be rejected, also the light-weight sections. [: 
liberal mood I might let the heavy weighters go in 
those of the desired. weight, but then, someone would 
more than he paid for, and I would not get my just d 
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id be an injustice even if the producer was willing 
d it. 
serve the Root Company is very careful to buy by 
only, and I fail to see why this system should not 
|. To sell by weight is practical and entirely satisfac- 
ach party knows what he is selling, each what he 
ing. lf the Colorado people sell by the case, but 
itee each case to weigh 21 pounds or any other num- 
pounds, then they practically do sell by weight and 
sthe case. 
hat is the motive, any way, to lump off our honey? 
to take advantage of the purchaser? I cannot see any 
e in selling ea by the case regardless of weight. 


ntario Co., N. 
8 
Damp Bee-Cellars and Safe Wintering of Bees. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


\ correspondent writes thus: “My bee-cellar seems very 

p, so much so that the floor is quite sticky, and the 

sture has collected in drops on the overhead wall. The 

, however, appear very quiet, and, as far as I can judge 

doing well so far. Will this dampness do any particular 

n, or accumulate to a sufficient extent to injure the bees 

re it is time to put them out in the spring? Please give 

your views on this matter in the American Bee Journal.” 

{| am glad to have the correspondent say that his bees 
appear very quiet,” for quietness is the essential quality 

safe wintering, for with it always comes the least con- 

unption of stores, and with a minimum consumption of stores 
comes the least possible exhausted vitality and the greatest 
ngevity during the spring and early summer days. Under 

h circumstances I have had individual bees by the thousand, 
in one colony, live from the first of September till July 1st 
of the following year, or for a period of ten months, this 
being known by a change of queens on or about the tenth 
f the preceding August. 

Now, I wish to say to each and every one, that, so long 
as bees are quiet, no matter where they are—whether in 
the cellar, in a room above ground, or on the summer 
stand—they are wintering in the best possible condition, 
and should be left undisturbed, no matter if the place where 
they are is dripping wet, or so dry that you may fear the 
bees are suffering from want of water. 

Many seem to suppose that a cellar in which bees are 
wintering should appear absolutely dry in all of its parts, 
and, if it does not, or shows a condition of things similar 
to that described by our correspondent, they become fearful 
of the final results, often taking the bees out too early in 
the spring, or putting them into another cellar or room 
which exhibits more dryness. Allow me to say once more, 
Don’t touch them as long as they are quiet, until the time 
of putting out comes, no matter what all or any of the other 

nditions may be. 

from all the experience“of the past I am convinced that 

temperature of the bée-repository has more to do with 
safe wintering than any other one thing, and especially is 
this the case where the repository is affected with damp- 
ness as is the one our correspondent describes. Should the 
temperature in such a repository sink to near or quite the 
freezing point, it will be found that the bees will no longer 
be quiet, but will become uneasy, and go to roaring, and 
running out of their hives, should such a temperature con- 
tinue long; but if the temperature can be kept from 44 degrees 
to 48 degrees, all things will continue as they were when 

reported, unless some disturbing element enters in beside 
moisture. 

\s I was in my bee-cellar a day or two ago, perhaps I 

better illustrate what I wish to say by telling how I found 
hings there Janury 12, 1902; and as far as I could see 
the bees were wintering unusually well. I found the tem- 
perature at 46, and the overhead wall very damp, so much 

) that the water was running down the flag-stones which 
d the roof, from the condensation of moisture on them. 
the sawdust on the floor, the farthest from the doors, 
so wet ‘that I could nearly squeeze water out of it, 
near the door end it is barely moist enough to be 
pliable to the hand. This sawdust has a flour-sack full 
to it every two or three weeks, so as to keep the 
uy bees from molding or being mashed on the floor, and 
the reason for going in on January 12 was to add another 
full 
e moisture which runs down from the stone roof is 
by the mason-work walls, and as the top of these 





slopes out and away from the inside of the cellar, it is car- 
ried to the outside of the wall rather than staying inside 
Some may call this cellar absolutely wet, but such is not 
the case, for the hives and all about them (they do not 
touch the wall or the floor of the cellar) appears as dry as 
in summer, and will so long as the colony of bees remains 
alive inside. But should any colony die, then the combs and 
honey take on moisture very similar to the flagging; and if 
any colony should die very soon after being put in, the combs 
would become quite moldy by the time the bees should be 
put out; but as | have not lost an average of two per cent in 
this cellar during the past 12 years, it is very few combs 
indeed that have become thus wet and moldy. 


Perhaps some of the readers of the American Bee Jour- 
nal would like to know how the bees appear. They are 
so quiet that often I stand with a lighted candle in front 
of a colony, holding the candle within 12 to 15 inches of 
the bees for two or three minutes, and I could not see 
that a single bee moved at all; but a little breath from my 
mouth upon them at the end of this time, will make them 
alk raise their abdomens and thrust out their stings; and 
if I continue after this to stay longer, they will soon begin 
to crawl about and some of those coming from the inside of 
the cluster attempt to fly to the light. Some of the stronger 
colonies have nearly as many bees hanging below the combs 
as it would take to make a fairly good after-swarm, while 
the weaker ones show only the points to their abdomens 
standing out all along in rows between the bottoms of the 
combs; and if very light in bees a few are up so far on 
the combs that no bees are seen from the bottom of the 
hive. 

For cellar-wintering I like the Dr. Miller bottom-board 
very much, as it catches the most of the dead bees, as well 
as to allow ample space for the stronger colonies to hang 
helow the combs all. they desire, besides giving full and 
ample ventilation, from the bottom, for all the wants of 
the bees. Then, to any lover of bees, these bottom-boards 
give a chance to see the clusters whenever said lover enters 
the cellar, and where a colony clusters below the combs, or 
in the shape of those first and second described above, it 
is something so enchanting to 'ook upon, that it becomes 
almost bewitching, and it is with reluctance that I leave 
the cellar every time I go in. 

The viewing of a cluster having from two to three 
quarts of bees hanging below the combs—somthing like a 
swarm in June, all perfectly motionless, and each bee lap- 
ping over its neighbor like rows of shingles on a roof, 
right in the center of the winter, with the mercury from 
10 to 20 degrees below zero outside—is a sight to make one 
feel very cheery, and that is apt to give almost any one what 
is called a “bee-fever.” In fact, I find that I have a touch 
of that disease myself, whenever I go into the bee-cellar, 
although I have kept bees now over 32 years. 

Onondaga Co., N. Y., Jan. 17. 
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The Honey Crop of 1901— Marketing, Etc. 


BY B. A. HADSELL. 


The following clipping is taken from one of the best 
agricultural papers in the United States: 


MARKETING HONEY THROUGH DIRECT SALE. 


It is the commission man selling the lowest who does 
the business and who establishes the price of our products. 
The honest commission man—the one who would get full 
value—is not in it. He is at the mercy of the most unscrupu- 
lous member of the craft, and we are no better than their 
slaves. I want you to understand me, and I will repeat—It 
is the commission man who sells the lowest who establishes 
the price. =o 

Stop selling honey through commission men, and then 
see what the dealers who will buy for cash will pay. If they 
cannot get our goods on commission they must pay cash. 
Having money invested in it, then and not till then, will they 
try and sustain prices. I have asked many city dealers of 
whom they purchased their farm produce and they inva- 
riably said through commission houses, and gave tor their 
reason that they could in that way buy cheaper than of 
the farmer. I remember one instance in particular, where 
the dealer, with a knowing wink and laugh, said he would 
rather let the commission man settle with the farmer, and 
then his conscience would be clear. W. F. Marks. 


The above explains why we do not receive a fair price 
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for our honey. Untruthiul and unfair means are resorted to 
in controlling the press, by which prices 
producers encouraged to sell. 
jar corre 


are depressed and 
To illustrate: I am the regu 
one of the largest farm papers in 
the United States for the county which produces nearly all 
the honey shipped out of Arizona; and I am one of the 
largest producers of honey in the ‘Territory. Recently an 
article appeared in the paper I represent, headed from my 
Territory, but no name signed to it, evidently written and 
paid for by some Eastern commission man who never saw 
Arizona. He had it headed, “Big crop of honey in Arizona ;” 
and went on to say that the conditions had been favorable, 
and that the bee-men had harvested a big crop from desert 


spondent for 


flowers and cactus fruit and bloom, and gave the aver- 
age yield at four times its actual amount. The entire 
article was a false statement. I sent a reply, giving the 


exact report of the amount produced, correcting his false 
Statements, and saying that the desert flowers had _ started 
four times the past three years and had dried up without 
bloom or seed, and I doubted if there was seed left to sprout 
again; and that I never saw cactus honey. 

Supply and demand have nothing to do with it. Early 
in the season, before the crop was harvested, Arizona bee- 
keepers received letters from commission men, all quoting 
the same low prices, telling us of the big crops and for- 
eign competition. One who had been handling our honey 
before was bolder than the rest and went on to say that 
our brother bee-keepers in Cuba were offering to lay down 


honey in Chicago at 3 cents, and we would have to meet 
this foreign competition or hold our honey. This was too 
much for an alfalfa bee-keeper to stand. The commission 


man got a reply that we had no 3-cent honey, and that when 
the Cuban bee-keeper packed his honey on burrows from 
the interior to the coast, and shipped it to New York and 
paid 20 cents a gallon duty, then shipped it to Chicago and 
paid him his commission, we would advise our brother 
bee-keeper to send a cargo of bananas along to pay expenses. 

On page 643 (1901) a Chicago commission man tells us 
that Colorado, Nevada, and Utah are finding that there 
is not the demand from the East that has existed, and are 
beginning to get anxious about marketing their honey. That 
is just what those letters and false articles were sent out 
for, and it is that which has unsettled the market and held 
back buvers from buying his supply. As usual, the local 
merchants, and even the farmers, have refused to buy their 
usual can of honey, all quoting the big California, Cuban, 
or other foreign crops; unwilling to pay even a _ reduced 
price. He says that when we know the facts we will be 
governed accordingly. Yes, the facts are not allowed to go 


to press, as in my case, and won’t be until this year’s crop 
is sold. He goes on to try to convince us that it will do us 
good to have these false reports sent out, but we know 
better, and want the truth. 

Can't the National Bee-Keepers’ Association stop such 
adulteration of the press? Maricopa Co., Ariz. 

[This article was received early last December, but 
became mislaid, else it would have appeared sooner. But 


it has not lost its value by reason of the delay.—Eprror.] 
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* The Afterthought. * 
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The ‘‘ Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 


SMALL LOTS OF HONEY ON COMMISSION. 


One would reasonably imagine that 
would be small 
Poor guide, that 


100 pounds of honey 
a lot to ship to the commission man. 
imagination, it seems. Mr. Doolittle has 
an experience 23 vears’ long on just that point; and he finds 
that such little lots always turn out more profitably than big 


too 


ones. Let’s mark it down. Page 6. 
SPRAYING FRUIT-BLOOM. 
The valuable paper of Prof. Beach, of Geneva, N. Y., 


on the red-hot subject of poisoning our bees—well, we want 
the scientists to hurry up, so as to have not quite so many 
may-be-sos and may-be-nots. The fact that hitting all the 


blossoms soon after they open will destroy all the young 





fruit, appears to be one of the best things to give our px 
logical neighbors. As. for the rest, perhaps an appea 
their sense of justice may be worth while. To dest 
fungi and kill insects by the only practical means does 
greatly offend the public sense of justice, even if gs 
minor interests do suffer. But it does offend the pu 
sense of justice to spread injuriously poison, just for 
sake of thinning out the fruit. What would be thought 
the farmer who thinned his corn by shooting shot thro 
it—and peppered his neighbors’ cows? It might also 
worth while to say: Do you want the strong, first blo 
all killed, and only laggards and side blooms left to furn 
your crop of fruit? Interesting to see that Prof. Beach cla 
apple pollen as one of the kinds not well adapted to float 
on the wind, and therefore specially depend on _ insect 
Pages 7 to 9. 


GETTING HONEY FROM BOX-HIVES. 


f 


It is not merely a few pounds but several hundred pound 


of honey that are involved, page 10. If Dr. Miller will 
patient with my know-it-all style, I wish to protest 
answer to the man who wants to close out 20 box-hives 


Don’t melt chunk honey, except to close out the remainder 
If the man will properly sort over his combs, and then pro 
ceed by crushing and draining in a warm place, he may just 
as well have from one-third to two-thirds of his honey 
excellent quality as to half spoil it. As it is not the neces 
sary heat that does the major part of the mischief, care in 
that respect will not make the honey good. The harm comes 
from contact between hot honey and dirt, and contact between 
hot honey and pollen and propolis. Most cappings and 
most combs have more or less propolis on or in them—and 
dirt also. Combs with masses of pollen in them are likely 
to make trouble even without melting, and would better 
left for a second lot. 


INCREASE OUT OF LOW-GRADE HONEY. 

Where a man wants both honey and ‘increase, and oper- 
ates two locations, it’s just the cunning thing to make the 
increase in the location. where low-grade honey comes 
during the time when bees incline to boom. Rather dark 
honey with off flavors will make up into bees as well 
any. S. Q. Conkle suggests this for us on page 13. 


BEE-KEEPING IN RUSSIA. 


And so in Russia, when their bees all kick up their h 
and die, they go 2,800 miles and buy a lot more. That's 
all right. And, the world over, what a cosmopolitan the bee 
is, in this little matter of taking sudden leave of her keeper 
and slipping through the shady gates! And the juice-pro- 
ducing bug, who puts the gates ajar, he’s a cosmopolitan 
also, it seems. Some of our people-would give up if they lost 
500 colonies at’one lick. Pages 18 and 20. 

COLD-WATER HIVE-PAINT. 

That cold-water hive-paint, page 20 and elsewhere; 
are all axious to see it. It water will wash it on, why wor 
it wash it off? 


BEES NECESSARY TO THE FRUIT-GROWER. 

This department does not run to quotations much; 
it puts in gladly and fully this one from H. W. Collingw 
It’s not likely to be printed too many times. Glad so weig 
a man as the editor of the Rural New-Yorker said it, 
not one of the smaller fry—and not a bee-man of any sor 

** With all his proud dominion over the lower forces of nat 
man cannot produce the finest and most perfect fruits without 
help of his friend, the bee. That, I believe, will be the conclusio 
every fruit-grower who will really study the question.’’ Page 20 

MASCULINE 


PRONOUNS FOR WORKER-BEES, 


I. laugh to see that Editor Collingwood’s masculine 
nouns applied to the bee, a big lot of them, got into 
\merican Bee Journal without being checked out. W 
nobody’s listening let me make a _ horrible confessio1 
mostly use masculines for the bee, too (or would, if | 
my sweet will) but the Editor she won't let ’em go thr 
—[And Editor Collingwood wouldn’t have succeeded in 
ting them through, either, had it not been that there 
so many of them in his paper. And, besides, he is n 
bee-keeper. We expect bee-keepers to call things api 
by their right names, as they are supposed to know bi 
A he woman would never get into the American Bee J 
nal, even if a Collingwood or a Hasty would try it 
E-pITOoR. | 
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Questions and Answers. 


VOL Pie 


CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 
Questions may be mailed to the Bee Jourual office, or to Dr. Miller 








- direct, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EpITor.| 
Do Bees Build Cells Full Geeta Before Putting Honey 


into Them. 


Ou page 44, Sarah J. Griffith says of her bees: ‘‘ They 

a lot of comb in the sections in the fall, but could not 

t honey to fill them, so I will have nearly a hundred to com- 

ice with in the spring, the most of them full of comb.” Is 

. common thing for bees to fill sections with comb before 
putting any honey in them ? SUBSCRIBER. 


AnswER.—I do not believe that bees ever filled a section 
with empty comb. They build comb no faster than itis needed, 

| the probability is that if the sectionsin question had been 
taken off earlier they would have had honey in them. Being 
ft on the hive after the harvest was over,the bees carried the 
honey down into the brood-chamber. 


—————+--—____ 


Sowing Sweet Clover. 








1. With the idea of sowing sweet clover for bee-pasture 
I had plowed up last fall about three acres of land. The soil 
issandy and poor, being run out and too impoverished to farm 
profitably. ‘There was no sod to speak of, the land having 
grown up in weeds. Now, would it be wise to sow the seed 
in the rough-plowed land, and harrow over, covering deeply ? 
or would it be a better plan to level the land by harrowing 
first, and then sow the seed and cover by a second harrowing ? 
2. What is the difference, if any, between the white and 
yellow varieties of sweet clover in the matter of honey-produc- 
on and time of bloom ? NEW BRUNSWICK. 


+ 


Answers.—1. I believe I would sow pretty heavily with- 
out first harrowing. That will give seeds at different depths, 
some of it pretty deep, whereas if you harrow first none of it 
will be very deep, and if you should have the experience I once 
had it might all heave the first winter. Very hard ground 
seems to be best, and if not hard it is probably best to sow 
deep. . 

2. I don’t know the difference in honey-production, but if 
Iremember rightly, there is about two to four weeks’ difference 

i the time of bleom, the yellow being the earlier. 


pene ee 
Moving Bees on the Cars. 


[ have accepted the pastorate of a church here and have 
ented my berry farm in lowa. 1 intend to ship my bees here 
the spring when I move my family. The time of moving 
will depend somewhat on how soon it will be safe to move the 


1, Will it be safe to take them from the cellar and ship 
n ZOO miles by cars before they have hada flight in the 
ng? 1 put 22 colonies into the cellar and they se a to be 
od condition when I examined them the first of January. 
2. If they are prepared for shipment with a wire-cloth 
en on top of the hive in place of a cover, and the entrance 
rely fastened up, will they be all right ? 
Would it be safe to ship them in a car with a horse, 
and household goods ? 
Chis isa town on the Mississippi 40 miles northwest of 
eapolis. There are but few bees kept here. There is 
derable basswood along the river, and I think it will be a 
good location for bees. MINNESOTA. 


\NSWERS.—1. They may stand the journey a great deal 
r after having a spring flight. 
Yes, wire-cloth covering the whole top will give them 
a e air needed, even if the entrance be hermetically sealed. 
5 will be all right, too, to have the entrance closed with 
W cloth. 
Yes, animals and other goods in the car will dono hurt, 
s t everything is so firmly in place that there is no danger 


) 





of collision between the bees and anything else. There must 
be no possibility of anything being shoved against the hives, 
and the hives must be fastened in place so they can not move 

Ii will be a simple matter to pack the hives if there is e nough 
room so that each hive can be placed on the floor of the car. 
All you need to do is to nail cleats of inch stuff on the floor so 
the hives cannot move, having the hives placed so the frames 
run paralled with the rails. Most likely, however, there will 
be so little room that the hives will have to be piled on top of 
one another. In that case, of course, it will not do to set one 
hive directly on another so as to cover up the wire-cloth. One 
way to dois to fasten two strips across the hives, on which to 
set the next hives. Unless the weather is quite cool it will be 
a good thing to have iu each hive a sponge or rag filled with 


water. 
—— ———— 2 a _____—_ 


The “Golden ’’ Comb-Honey System—10-Frame vs. 8- 
Frame Hives. 
1. What is the ‘‘ Golden” plan or system, mentioned on 
page 57, for production of comb honey ? 
2. Can a 10-frame hive be used as successfully as an 8- 
frame hive for comb honey ? and under what circumstances ? 
JERSEYMAN. 


ANSWERS.—1. It would take up too much room to answer 
here your question in full, but it may be foundin the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for 1899, pages 34, 66, and Y7. On page 
57 (this year) to which you refer, Mr. Hartzell inquires why 
the five men named did not accept his proposition, and then 
says it was prejudice, although when he made the proposition 
he declared that he believed them all to be honorable and un- 
biased. His proposition was that they should each buy a hive 
from Mr. Golden, and test it, and if it proved unsatisfactory 
Mr. Hartzell would buy the hive from them. That would give 
them no pay for their time and trouble except what they 
might get from the gain in the system. Evidently they 
had not enough faith in that gain to be willing to make the 
test, even if it cost them nothing to make that test. 


2. Yes, Iam sure that good crops of comb honey can be 
obtained from 1O-frame hives, for I have obtained them my- 
self. I used 10-frame hives for years, and I am not sure but 
I got just as good crops as with 8-frame hives. But the work 
in handling hives and supers was very much heavier. I don’t 
know that any great difference in circumstances would call for 
one more than another, unless it be that 10-frame hives re- 
quire stronger colonies to start storing than are absolutely 
necessary in 8-frame hives. 


i 2 


Moving Bees on a Bobsied--Preventing Swarming— 
Facing Hives. 

1. In moving bees about the first of March, that are 
packed with four inches of chaff all around and on top, would 
you smoke them before loading them on the bobsled, or handle 
them as quietly as possible without smoke ? Would smoking 
do more harm than the excitement of jarring, ete., without, 
in case they did not have a flight within a couple of weeks ? 
I wish to move them about three miles. 

2. I want to run part of the apiary for extracted honey 
next season. If, on approach of the honey-flow, I take three 
or four combs pretty well filled with sealed brood, and place 
in an upper story, finishing out with empty combs or frames filled 
with foundation, and fill in the lower hive where brood was 
taken from with empty combs, would it work all right, and be 
likely to keep down swarming? I shall use queen-excluders 
between the hives. 

3. Will bees do as well, and gather as much honey, with 
hive entrances facing north as they will with entrances to the 
south or southeast, especially if hives are under trees ? 

NEW YORK. 

ANSWERS.—1. By all means avoid the use of smoke as 
muchas possible. If you can fasten the bees in the hive with- 
out smoke, there will certainly be no need of smoking them 
afterward. The smoking and jarring will do more harm than 
the jarring alone. 

2. It will work well, and there will be less likelihood of 
swarming, but if you go the whole figure, as many bee-keep- 
ers do, and put all the brood above, leaving only empty frames 
or combs below, you may like it still better, as in that case 
you are practically free from swarming. 

That question has been discussed a good deal, and 
opinions differ. It is ‘doubtful that you will find a very 
marked difference. 
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describing and listing the finest line of BEE-KEEP- 
ERS’ SUPPLIES in the world, is ready. lf you 


have not been receiving a copy aunually, send us your 
name and address and one 


will be mailed you FREE G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 
Special Agency, C. M. Scott & Co., 1004 East Washington St , Indianapolis, Ind. 
AGENCIES: L.C. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich.: Fred W. Muth & Co., S.W. Cor. Walnut 
and Front Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio; Fred Foulger & Sons, Ogden, Utah; Colorado Honey-Producers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo.; Grand Junction Fruit- Growers’ Association, Grand Junnction, Colo.; 
Robert Halley, Montrose, Colo.; Pierce Seed & Produce Co., Pueblo, Colo.; E, T. Abbott, St. 
Joseph, Mo., Special Southwestern Agent; Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Ill; F.C. Exkel, 515 
Ist Ave., N.E., Minneapolis, Minn.; Lilly, Bogardus & Co,, Seattle, Wash. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Our New Catalog, 













this buying untried incubators in these days of the perfectly © 
working and pees simple 


Reliable Incubators “and Brooders, = 


where every fertile egg means a strong healthy chick. 
Guaranteed to do the work and do it as it has never been done before. The 2uth 
Century Poultry Book ought to be in every chickenman’s house. You will not 
part with it for many times its cost. Discusses the poultry business from your view 
point. Sentanywhere for 10c. Reliable Incb, & Brdr.Co.,BoaB 2 , Quincy,IiL 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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can have 
You a Home and Farm 


in the 


Great 
Northwest. 





Low Settlers’ Rates 
every day during 
March and April 1902. 


a land; low- onal land; fine climate; splendid crops; good 
schools and churches; good. neighbors. The growth and pros- 
perity of the wonderful Northwest is unequalled in the history of 
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America. ( 
Now is your opportunity tosecure a home and farm. Don’t neglect 
it. Write to-day. The good land is going fast. It will soon be gone. 


These Bulletins tell you all about it. 


Send 2c stamp 
or each one want | 
Colville Reservation (Wash.) Bulletin | 


| 
Stevens County ve aa 


North Dakota Bulletin 

Milk River Valley (Mont. ) Bulletin 
Flathead County Central Washington ce “a | 
Cascade County ca ai Wenatchee Valle | 
Map and description of Washington (Folder. 














Write for rates and full information to any agent of 


| Great Northern Railway, \| 


NEW YORK, 413 Broadway. MILWAUKEE, 66 Wiaconsin St. 

BOSTON, 211 Ww ashington St. CINCINNATI, ‘bth and Walnut Sts, | 

PHILADELPHIA, 836 Chestnut St. ST. LOUIS, 403 Carleton Building. | 

BUFFALO, 408 Prudential Building. KANSAS C IT Y, 822 Walnut St. | 

PITTSBURG, 902 Park Bldg. bth Ave. o S MOINES, 407 Walnut St. | 

DETKOIT, Nor. 8.8. Co.’s Dock. PAUL, 332 Robert St. \ 
MINNEAPULIS, 300 Nivoliet Avenue. 


F.1. WHITNEY, MAX BASS, 5 
Gen. Pass. & Ticket Ag’t, Gon’l Immigration Agent, ‘@ 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 220 S. Clark Street, ' 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Did Well Last Season. 


My bees did well last season, but I do 
know how they will come out in the sprin 
it has been so very cold and dry during 
winter, but they are in good condition now 

I am the only bee-keeper that takes ; 
reading at all, but the others run after me 
take care of their bees, and want it done 
friendship’s sake. It seems as if I could 
get along without the Journal. 

JosePH A. LEwis 
Ariz., Jan. 23. 
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Navajo Co., 





More Rain Expected. 


We had a fine rain here in Orange count) 
about 3 inches up in the mountain—last week. 
It is cloudy to-day, and we will have some 
more rain soon. The sage is starting finely, 
from which the bees will gather the water- 
white honey next spring, if we have later 
rains. 

I sold 5 tons of honey last year for 4 and 414 
cents per pound. There is no market for 
honey here. I have 200 colonies of bees in 
good condition, almost all Italians. I run 
two apiaries 444 miles apart, 100 colonies in 
each apiary. F. 8. Bucnuerm. 

Orange Co., Calif., Feb. 3. 





Poor Season for Bees. 


The weather has been so very dry the past 
season that the bees barely lived, and gave 
scarcely any surplus, except a hundred pounds 
or so, taken from brood-nest where they had 
too many combs for wintering, which was 
extracted. Our extracted honey has sold bet- 
ter candied than in the liquid form the past 
few years. The grocer can then dish it out 
on his little trays or butter-dishes just as he 
does butter or lard, and it is not so dauby to 
handle as when in the liquid form. 

Mrs. L. C. AXTELL 

Warren Co., Ill., Jan. 30. 


Working on Red Clover. 


Bees are wintering splendidly so far. To 
this date I have-not lost acolony. I look for- 
ward to a successful year, for the white clover 
in this vicinity was excellent when winter set 
in, and the red clover is in good shape so far. 
I am convinced that the latter clover was the 
source from which the bulk of the honey came 
here. For the last two years the _ bees 
have been working well on red clover in this 
vicinity. CHAUNCEY REYNOLDS. 

Sandusky Co., Ohio, Feb. 1. 





A Woman’s Report—Propolis. 


Seeing so many reports in the American Bee 
Journal of many apiaries and honey crops in- 
duces me to try and describe our success 
among bees. 

Our apiary is situated about 8 miles east 
and a little south of Longmont, and in a real, 
good locality. But thecountry is nearly filled 
up with bees, and more coming in. 

My husband ran about 200 colonies last year, 
and got 700 cases of 24 sections in a case, and 
only about 200 pounds of extracted honey. 
We did a great deal better than a good many 
bee-men in this part of the county. It would 
have been a great deal better if we lad had 
more moisture from July on through the fall. 


This year we intend to run about 300 colo- 
nies. Beesare selling here for $5 to $7 per 
colony. 

The bees gather nearly all the honey from 
sweet clover, alfalfa and Rocky Mountain bee 
plant. 

Can you tell us about the sale of pro 
or bee-glue, whether there is any deman: 
it, and how we shall prepare it for ma 





To make cows pay. use Sharples Cream Separators. ‘ook 
“Business Dairying” & Cat. 212 free. ,Chester, Ps. 
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Rear Gear to the Fore. 
raction Engine should receive the attention of all 
ers. Investigateit. Moderninevery part. Has all 
evices and appliances. Perfect in traction, unsur- 
{in generating and supplying power. A full line of 

ral and special purpose engines. Separators should 

estyou. The New Ruwely is what you want. It 
hes it all, cleans it all, savesitall. Catalog sent free. 











M. RUMELY CO., La Porte, Ind. 
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WANTED 75 to 125 colonies of bees in 


some location where I can 
have room for 3 apiaries, within 100 miles of 
Chicago—in Indiana, Michigan, or Wisconsin. 
Address, W. PILMAR, 
6A4t 100 Bruce St. .LONDON .ONT. CAN. 








f contains Radish, 17 sorts; Let- 
tuce, 12 sorts; Tomatoes,11 rare; 
Turnips,7 beauties; Onions, 8 fine 
ones; 55 sorts inall, will be sent you, 
with mv new seed growers GuideBook 


a 


if you mention this paper and send 
10cents to help cover postage and 


ng. Send to-day. 
Hi. W. BUCKBEE, 
Rockford Seed Farms 
ford 
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« regarding 
Send for circulars ii eises 
and most 
improved and original Bingham Bee-Smoker 
For 23 YEARS THE BEST ON EARTH« 
25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Parwell, Mich. 





on any vehicle we make. Keep it if you 
like it, return itif you dislike it. We save 
you dealer and jobber profits. If vou want 


toknow more send for our 
free 22nd annua Icatalogue. 
KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE & HARNESS 
MFG. COMPANY, 
( Pioneers of the Free Trial Plan.) 
Station 33. Kalamazoo, Michigan. 











Also tell us how to separate the wax from the 
bee-glue.—[So far as we know, there is no 
sale for propolis.—EpITor. | 

We have about 150 colonies at home fixed 
for winter, by putting chaff in an empty 
super over each brood-chamber. 

We have had a very nice winter, bees flying 
all month up to this last week, when it became 
real cold. Mrs. J. H. Taywor. 

Weld Co., Colo., Jan. 26. 





"Way Down in “ Egypt.’’ 


I was down in Illinois at my old home place, 
in ‘* Egypt.’’ I have bee. away for 25 years. 
As far as bee-culture is concerned there has 
been no change even in 60 years. The same 
old log or board gums are used, and honey 
taken out from the top in chunks, either at 
night or when the weather was so cold the 
bees could not fly. I saw no one that took 
any care of their bees, and very few will keep 
bees, as they say it is too much trouble, and 
the moths are too bad. 


I had sent a few cases down there before I 
went, and one man that had a few bees and 
was peddling honey as black as tar, said the 
honey I sent down was not made by the bees; 
that the bees never made it so even and so 
white as that was. He declared it was all 
manufactured, and warned the folks not to 
eatit. There was no one that I talked with 
that was afraid of it. 

I was in Alexander, Union and Williamson 
Counties, Illinois, and saw but few bees. 

W. G. Linpza. 

Boulder, Colo., Jan. 29. 





Advertise the Truth About Honey. 


Now about those big lies that are going the 
rounds of the press in regard to comb honey. 
It really looks discouraging when an editor 
can find room to publish falsehoods to injure 
a class of honest producers, yet when fur- 
nished with the truth cannot give it room. 
Now I want to suggest that the National As- 
sociation takethe matter up. Surely, it is of 
enough importance, as it affects all honey- 
producers everywhere. 

My suggestion is this: Let the Association 
buy space in suitable papers, paying advertis- 
ing rates, if necessary, in order to furnish the 
consumers with the truth about the matter, 
and head off the big lies. It seems to me some 
of the money could be used to good advantage 
thus. W. G. GATHRIGHT. 

Donna Ana Co., New Mex. 





Reports of the Parma Convention. 


The annual meeting of the Parma Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association met in Parma, Ida., at 10 
a.m. Jan 18, 1902, with a large attendance, 
Pres. Brush being in the chair. In the dis- 
cussions many interesting points were brought 
out, some perferring 8-frames. Some having 
large hives claimed 45 Danz. sections of comb 
honey could be produced in the same time it 
took 8-frame colonies to produce 24 sections. 

Reversible bottom-boards were generally 
perferred. 

After a basket dinner the following officers 
were elected: Mrs. Mitchell, president; F. R. 
Fouch and H. M. Ruddock, secretaries. 

We shall try in the future to get better 
rates on honey, from transporation companies. 

The Chantry feeder for stimulating breed- 
ing was shown, and its use illustrated by E. F. 








CYPHERS INCUBATOR 


World's Standard Hatcher. 


Used on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations. 
in U. 8., Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand; also by America’s leading 
poultrymen and thousands of others. 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction or 
price refunded. The Original and 
Only Genuine Non-Moisture 
Incubator, 
fully covered by patent. Gold Medal and highestaward 
at Pan-American, October, 1901. l)lustrated 16-page cir 
cular free. Complete Catalogue, 180 pages, 8x11 inches, 
mailed for 10cents. Ask nearest office for book No. 50 
CY PHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY 
Bauffaio, N.Y., Chicago, Lil,, Boston, Mass., New York, N.Y. 


‘ease mention Bee Journal when writing, 


For Sale, Reasonable xerox: 
TUMBLERS. Leghorns exclusively — Single- 
Comb, White and Brown; 20 eggs weekly. 


7axt Geo. M. Deer, Sulvania, Ohio. 


Piease m.ention Bee Journal when writing, 


In Olden Days 


men were broken on the wheel, 
now they buy 
Electric Steel Wheels, 
and save money. They fit any 
wagon. Made with either stag- 
gered or straight spokes. Let us 
tell you how to make a low down 
wagon with any size wheel, any 
width tire. Catalog tells. It’s free. 


Electric Wheel Co., Box 16, Quincy, Ili, 


WANTE D Partner, with capital, to keep 


bees on large scale in honey 
locality never known to fail; close to good 
market. To associate with party of 20 years’ 
experience. Reference, Editor American Bee 
Journal, for character, ability,etc. Address, 
BEE-KEEPER, 622 Colorado Ave., Chicago, Ill. 






























BETTER THAN SPRAYING. 


Don't lug barrels of water around when spraying. Use the 
poison direct. Our 


Common Sense Dust Sprayer 


and Insect Exterminator is a most ingenious device that 
is rapidly supplanting the old methods. It blows the finely 
powdered dustinto every nook and crevice. Reaches the bot- 
toms as well as the tops of leaves. Destroysinsect life on plants, vines, 
shrubs and trees. Just as effective for verminon poultry and 

More rapid than spraying. Descriptive circulars and testimonials . 
WILLIS DUST SPRAVER CO., Box 16, ST, JOSEPH, BO. 














200-Egg Incubator 
for $12-8° 


Perfect in construction and 

Hatches every fertile 

egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 





45A26t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEE-SUPPLIES! 
rAd Ss ea GO0°S -& Sai 
Everything used ty bee-keepers. 
POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 


service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


Si2 MASS. AVE. INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 














NOW FOR THE NEW SEASON. 


Since a satisfied customer isthe best advertisement we could have, we 


Split Hickory Vehicles aba 


are the best made, and will ship anywhere on 30 Days’ Free Trial. Take : ‘f 


propose to satisfy everyone that our 


fitee: 
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it home, hitch to it, use it, and pay for it when you are satisfied that it is 
a bargain. We would not dare do this, if we did not know that every- 


thing we make would prove satisfactory. 


If you do not think they are 


the best, after a fair trial send them back. We won’t quarrei with you. 
Our new catalogue fully explains this plan and shows our full line of 
vehicles and harness; it is free. 


Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Station 6, Cincinnati, O. 
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| 'Pratrie 
State 


Incubator 
has long been recognized as 
the best in ubator in the 
world. That is why the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture uses it exclus- 
ively. That's why it won 342 first premiums over 
all other makes of machines. This year we have 
made a catalog to fit such a machine. 50 tinted 
plate pages; 4 original paintings and over 700 
half tone illustrations. Mailed free as long as 
they last. Write for catalogue No. 79. 

PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO., HOMER CITY, PA. 


Largest Incubator and Brooder Factory in the World, 
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Our handsome Garden Annual and 
Seed Catalogue. Send your address 





on a postal to-day, or for a 2c stamp 
and name ofa nei; whbor 


Whois an actual seed buyer, Catalog and 
a packet of the Large German PANSY 
if sent before March 20th. Address 

COLE’S SEED STORE, Pella, Iowa. 


ALWAYS READY. 


Ghe ADAM Green Bone § 


CUTTER 


is always clean and ready 
for work. Impossible to 
choke it up. Cleans itself. 
The Only Bone Cutter 
with ail ball bearings. 
Works quickly and easily. 





No choking or injuring of 
fowls by slivers or sharp 
pieces. Cuts a clean light 
shave that is easily “di- 
gested by smallest chicks. 
Send for Catalog No. ¥, 
Contains much valuable 


information on the cut 
bone question. You will be pleased with 
it. Sent free upon request. 


W. J. ADAM, JOLIET, ILLS. 


Please mention Bee Journai wnen writing 


Wanted Gomb and Ex- 


LUUU tracted Honey! 


rice, kind and quantity. 
R.A. BURNET & CO.,199S. Water St., CHIcaGo 
t 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 














—- 
Incubator (The Egg) 
Successfu Brooder (The Chick) 


— take ents ofthem. Mails loaded with words of 
praise from chicken people. Our 
great catalogue turns tle lime 
lighton the poultry business. Five 
different editions, five languages. 
8 English edition4 cents,others free. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., } 
Box78 Des Moines, !owa, or Box78 
Baffato, N, ¥.  Audress nearest vice. | 
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Se] INCUBATORS FREER 


S:ltresulatings Guaranteed tor 2% years, a good egg. 


Sen! fercatalorue No 53 Sell six and geto 
INVINCIBLE HATCHER CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writine 
ta & 


Is this 
Monopoly ? 


Lots of lies have 
been told about 
the Rural Mail 
Box business. 
Here are the 
facts. .There are 
14 approved 
boxes and with 
the makers it is “ 
for himself and the devil 
take the hindermost.”” We 

plead guilty to getting the 
iion’s Share of the business, 
simply because our box has such “ win- 
ning way.’ Write us and learn about it. 














everybody 


BOND STEEL POST CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





purpose being to protect the bee-keepers of 
the State, and to keep diseased colonies of 
bees from being shipped. We also have a bee- 
inspector for foul-brood, ete. 

This section of the country is full of bees, 
and short pasture will soon be the next draw- 
back. H. M. Ruppock, See. 


Canyon Co., Ida. 





The Boston Honey Market. 


There is a good opportunity for honest 
honey-producers to cultivate a market in Bos- 
ton and vicinity. Not a quarter the honey is 
consumed that should be. 

I have seen some very fancy white comb 
honey there and have had occasion to sample 
different lots, but so far I have not found any 
equal to our Aroostook clover and whitewood 
honey. Isupposeit is there, but there is con- 
siderable honey on the market that is fine in 
appearance but lacks that fine flavor found in 
honey from more northern latitudes. 

O. B. GRIFFIN. 
Feb. 13 


Aroostook Co., Maine, 





White Clover May Not-Do Much. 


We have about 600 colonies of bees for the 
coming season, but fear that white clover will 
not do much the coming season, as the past 
summer was so dry that the greater part of it 
was killed out; however, we have two 
chances for a crop, as our bees are all located 
where heartsease is plentiful and yields fully 
half our surplus, as well as furnishing a 
bountiful supply of excellent food for winter. 

The past three years have been very satis- 
factory to us. FRANK COVERDALE. 


Jackson Co., Iowa, Jan. 31. 





An Old Bee-Keeper. 


Last spring I had 5 colonies and now have 
12 (if they come through all right) without 
boxes on. 

I took off last year something over 400 
pounds of extracted honey, worth here 12 
cents per pound. 

I am not able to do any heavy work, but I 
think I can do a little and put in the time 
more satisfactorily than to be idle. I am 
nearing my 76th year. 

We have a quantity of honey-locust, and a 


lot of linden, which lasts quite a while; also 
white clover, then white sweet clover along 
the roadsides. I still like to work at bee- 


keeping rather than be idle. 
GEORGE McCULLOUGH. 
Page Co., Iowa, Feb. 3. 














Hauling Bees with Open Hive-En- 
trances. 

A case is reported in Gleanings in Bee-Cul- 
ture as having been successfully accomplished 
by Adin Stone. While it might wise 
for such a thing, it is 
well enough to know what can be done. He 


not be 


most persons to try 


says: 


I had about one mile to move, and about as 
many hives as I could place on a _ lumber- 
wagon as they sat in the apiary. I loaded 
them in as they sat, first using the smoker to 
drive the bees inside. I hitched a horse to the 
load and drove to my destination; unhitching 
the horse from the wagon, I waited until 
morning, when I put them on their stands. 
These were full colonies in eight-frame hives, 
Hoffman self-spacing frames, loose bottom- 
boards, 14-inch entran’e full width of both 
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Atwater. This feeder is cheap, easily made, &6 33 Little s 
The and one of the best feeders in existence. Mr. ‘ALL Ri 4 Sixt g.00 ay 
Atwater followed this by a short talk on its meena thas we tee any wher 
queen-rearing, and the importance of rearing ~~, 3.5 #,, Go pper Tonk 
. y - °O he best s ¢k obtain- a aht” Ineubator « 
our own queens from the best stock ob FORTY DAYSF TRIAL 
able. ; : and charge $8.00 for it only 
A State Association was also formed, its the customer is satisfied. Abso | ute. 





ly the best 60 egg machine on ¢), 
i] market at any price. Send for oyr 

free poultry book, “All. Right» 
(Western orders shipped from Des Moi Is 


CLAY PHELPS INCUBATOR CO., STATION 6, CINCINNAT), 0 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


ITALIAN QUEENS and the 
WARFIELD STRAWBERRY... 


D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, Ill. 

Ask for our price-list and testimonials. 

As we are spending the winter in North Da. 
kota, allour correspondence, whether social or 
business (until further notice) should be ad. 
dressed, 

D. J. BLOCHER, Denbeigh, N. Dak. 


4Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


i 
i 


“STAPLES”, 


to lose off with PAGE FENCE. 











NO “LOCKS”, 


**Ratchets’’ 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


or 





’ 
1902—Bee-Keepers’ Suvplies! ‘ 
We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co's 
goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
pe or beeswax. Send for our 1902 catalog. 
. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 


mua. The S Hatch 
(esaaceonzece A e Sure Hatc 


| es Le is the incubator for the poultry 
raiser, whether farmer or fancier. 
Anyone can run them, because they 
run themselves. Anyone can own 
them, because the price is right. Ma- 
chine and results guaranteed; you take 
no risk. Our Common Sense Brooder is the 
best at any price,and we sellit very low. 
Handsome catalogue containing hun- 
dreds of views and full of honest poultry information, 
mailed free. When writing address nearest office 


Sure Hatch Incubator Co. Clay Center, Neb. or Columbus, 0, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Bee-Supplies. 


ROOT’S GOODS AT THEIR 
FACTORY PRICES. 


Distributor of same for THE SOUTH, TEN- 
NESSEE, KENTUCKY, WEST VIR- 
GINIA, ILLINOIS and OHIO. 





















Complete stock for 1902 now on hand. 

The freights from Cincinnati are the 
lowest. 

Prompt service is what I practice. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

Catalog mailed free—send for same. 

The Standard Honey-Jars, Langstroth 
Hives, etc., at lowest prices. 

You will save money by buying from 
me. C,H. W. WEBER, 
2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNAT1, OHIO. 
Successor to Chas. F.Muth & Son and A. Muth. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 






















with the ‘incomparable”’ 
BORDEAUX NOZZLE 
and our world’s best outfit you are abs 
lute master of the situation. Insects and d 
ease fall before this all conquering out!! 
See the book. It is free. Write for it n° 
THE DEMING CO., SALEM, OHIO. 
Western Agta. Henion & Hubbell, — 
o*, 





49A13t 


Please mention the Bee Jour: 
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ves. All of them were left open as 
when at work in the apiary. I 
a lumber-wagon without springs, 
my road, and through a small village, 
ht, between 6 and 7 o’cloek p.m. 
advise anybody, nor claim this as 
er way to handle bees; but I tell you 
id successfully. Not a person was 
or any trouble whatever came from 
Of course, they came outside and 
ion the hives. I walked and drove the 
ota very steady one either.) 
d the same principle to work in this 
in handling bees in hives or hiving 
When thoroughly alarmed, and 
ith honey, the bees attended to their 
isiness and troubled nobody. I am satis- 
ould have driven for miles with them. 
not say that this plan will always 
‘ It did that time and season, between 
and summer. Some new honey was 
in at the time. 


importance of Fresh Air in Bee-Cel- 
lars. 
t will be remembered that in the winter of 
1q00-0L Editor Root reported wintering 50 
ies in an inside cellar—a room within a 
with great suecess. This winter the 
experiment is repeated on a larger scale, and 
Mr. Root seems somewhat enthuisastic over it. 
He also had a cellar constructed at an out- 
ary. When it is remembered that he has 
eretofore been yery successful in out-door 
wintering, and has for the most part been 
rather an advocate of that kind of wintering, 
sadyoecacy of indoor wintering is all the 
wre striking. He seems somewhat vehement 
in insisting upon the importanee of plenty of 
pure air, for which belief he no doubt has the 
very best grounds. He reports: 





There are 200 colonies of them, and they 
are wintering finely. To all appearances they 


are doing as well as the 50 colonies did a year 


ago; and these, it will be remembered, came 
through without the loss of a colony, and 
scarcely any dead bees on the floor. During 
warm nights, when the air is sultry, we open 
the door opening into the outer cellar, and 
ist opposite this door is a window leading to 
the outside. The cool, fresh air pours in all 
night, and then before daylight comes on the 
loor is closed. We have tried keeping the 
oor shut every night running for three or 
four days, but the bees get. uneasy and begin 
to roar. This goes to show that an infusion 
of fresh air from outdoors and a constant sup- 
ly of it all the time, day and nigbt, from the 
iter cellar having ten times the cubic capac- 
ity of the room in which the bees aregis im- 
portant. 4 
Yes, indeed, Iam becoming more and more 
convinced that plenty of fresh air in indoor 
wintering is one of the prime essentials, and 
variation in temperature is only secondary. 
Why, the mereury in our bee-room last year, 
where the bees wintered so perfectly, moved 
ip and down all the way from 38 to 60, and 
I there was a constant banging and 
ming, and yet you will remember I kept 
» bees in till about the middle of May. 
lhe dead ones had never been swept up, and 
)u could almost walk across that cellar 
without stepping on one. When we remem- 
that it is considered good wintering in- 
even if the cellar is completely covered 
dead bees, the results I have mentioned 
ar‘ the more remarkable. 
bees in the out-yard cellar are not do- 
uite so well, for the reason that a street- 
iy company have two or three times filled 
ain, causing the water to back up. But 
e sure of this, that Bingham’s idea of 
ition through a shaft 20 inches square, 
x from the roof of the building above, is 
) t. 
ieve bee-keepers have been making a 
nistake in their house bee-cellars by 
I ing the bees fresh air, and lots of it. 


_— 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





WHEN ACCIDENTS HAPPEN 


and you never know just when that will be—it’s very convenient to have at hand a good, 
reliable, dependable remedy, like 


Watkins’ Vegetable Anodyne Liniment. 


A burn, a bruise, a frost bite, a cut or a sprain, an attack of rheumatism, cholera 
morbus, cramps, diarrhoea, flux, sore throat. mumps or diphtheria do not admit of exper- 
imenting. You want something to help you, and you want it right away. Why not, 
then, keep on hand a really reliable remedy, so as to have it by you when you need it? 

Watkins’ Liniment, for internal and external use, for man'and beast, has been for 40 
years the best standard household remedy known to medical science. | It has peculiar 
penetrating qualities, and gets at the root of the trouble as does no other liniment. 

Watkins’ Vegetable Anodyne Liniment is sold by our traveling salesmen through 
the country. If our agent has not called on you, send us your name and address at once, 
and we will see that you are promptly supplied. Price $1.00 and your money back if it 

’ isn’t the best liniment you ever used. " : 


; , 
Watkins’ Home Doctor and Cook Book free. 
Gives home treatment for all common diseases of man and beast; contains numbers 
of valuable recipes, weather forecasts and an immense amount of interesting and usefal 
information, for home and farm. Something for every member of the family, old or 


young. Send for copy,free. 
THE J. R. WATKINS MEDICAL CO., 10 LIZERTYST., WINONA, MINN., U.S.A. 


We want a few more live, hustling men who want to earn a good living. Write forparticulars. 





Doesn’t it vex you, after ordering ‘‘one hive nailed up and 
* “sf ’ . . 

painted,’’ to get one all colors of the rainbow, bodies and supers 

not square, covers don’t fit, frames crooked, one nail where two 


Successful should be, ete.? That doesn’t happen here, because the BEE- 
bd SUPPLIES AND HONEY-BUSINESS is the only iron we have 


in the fire, and we know how to keep it from burning. We are practical, and can advise you 
correctly when you don’t know just what you want. We don’t sell ‘‘stickers’’ or fandangled 
paraphernalia to get your dollars, because we want you to come again. We sell the best hives 
and supplies at manufacturers’ prices. Service and shipping facilities simply 
perfect. 


Our Standard Bred Italian Queens are THE quality. Orders booked now 
for Untested at 75c each; 6 for $4.00. Selected Tested, $1.50 each. New Catalog Free. 


The Fred W. [luth Co., 


Southwest Cor. Front and Walnut Sts., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








We are the Largest Manufacturers of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies “4 the Northwest 


Send for catalog. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘ We have the Best Govds, Lowest Prices, and Best Shipping Facilities. 














29 Years Selling Direct. 


Weare the largest manufac- 
turers of vehiclesand harness 
in the world selling to consum 
ers, and we have been doing 
business in this way for 29 years. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS * 2: 


fine as sells for $35 more. 





As 











but ship anywhere for examination ‘ 
ots 1 guaranteeing sate delivery. You are out nothing if not 
Price $24 4 \ 1} Psatisfied. We make 195 styles of vehicles and 65 styles or 


As fine as sells for harness. Our ‘prices. represent the cost of material and making, plus one profit Our 
$6.00 to $8.00 more. large free catalogue shows complete line. Send for it. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Manufacturing Co.,Etkhart, Ind. 
PESOS: 8S OA | REP EERIE 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXbPagtors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. ew Catalog and copy of 
Tue AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


@ aa” W. M. GerrisnH, East Noting/iam, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at cataivg prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


The Emerson Binder. 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “‘ Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


®°7- GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street. CHICAGO, ILL 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 
Liberal Discounts tc the Trade. 


California ! If you care to know of its 


Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
aper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 

ple copy free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, - San FRAncIsco, CAL. 


Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—Wholesale—Jobbing. 


I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are m 
own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 


Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices and rr ai tree on application 
D. 




















BEESWAX WANT 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sh in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper published in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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" ; 
25th p] ani s Fo 25 tii 
Year : Year 
We guarantee Satisfaction. (2312's, 22 anybody do? BEAUTY, 
No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING.’ sieneneamininies vee 
Why does it sell so well? Becase it nas aivaye given, Detter satis 
, there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 





Send name: for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies wso8:---- 2¢2%< 








Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 





Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised 


’ 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 
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BEESW AX wanted 
at all times..... 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAtIAswIAIsswIs sss Isss 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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<9 
Do You Produce Comb Honey ? 


Here is something that will interest you. 


he Se 8 





a) 


‘“* The Danzenbaker Hive I think will take prece- 
dence over all others. I am delighted with it, as it is 
simple, and easily manipulated.”’ 

R. H. PEPwortTaH, 
Pietermaritzburg, Natal, South Africa. Sv 


Nov. 30, 1901. 


te 
If you buy the Danz. hive you will find a ready market for your &- 
honey. Comb honey in Danz. sections has never yet been held be- 
cause of ‘‘little demand.”’ & 


EXTRACTED HONEY! 


You will need good hives, smokers, knives, and most of all, a 
good honey-extractor. Root’s Cowan Rapid Reversible Extractors & 


are used everywhere, and always acknowledged to be the best. Be 
sure to get one of our make. - 


BEESWAX? & 


You should have the best wax-extractors, else lar iti 
; 1 : . ge quantities of 
wax will be left in the refuse. See what one extensive ana practical e 


bee-keeper says of the ROOT-GERMAN STEAM WAX-PRESS: A 


For over 20 years past I have had to render up old combs or ¢ s G 
sinaller quantities, and my experience has been extensive, for I have fried faithful ence a 
every known method to get all the wax out, but have never succeeded to my satisfaction 
untilrecently. I gotof youa German wax-press. that comes nearer accomplishing that ob- Sy 
ject than any thing I have ever tried. I am more than satisfied with it, for,if used accord- 
ing to directions, there is little if any wax left in the refuse. Any one usea to the old meth- 
ods will be astonished at the results obtained. In this press you have given those in need KK& 
of it the best thing, to my mind, you have ever brought out, and I really believe all who try 
it will pronounce it a real treasure. ‘There are other points of advantage that I could men- 
tion, one of which is its perfect safety—no boiling over and setting fire to every thing, and 
it can be left alone without care for quite a time, and every thing can be kept n 4 d 
clean, and it occupies very little room. E.T FLA ms. 

Belleville, Lil., vec. 12. ica ee 


Root’s goods are for saleeverywhere. See list of jobbers and 
agents in the January bee-journals. A full list of local agents sent 
you on request. We will also send you a little book, ‘‘ Facts About 
Bees,’’ describing the Danz. hive, and our catalog, on request. 


WANTED.—Beeswax. Price, 28c cash or 30c in trade for pure 
average beeswax, delivered here. We want also a car of white sage 











extracted honey, also large lots of WHITE COMB HONEY in Sy 
DANZ. sections. , 
THE A, I, ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO, U. s. A. SS 
So 
> 144 & 146 Erie St D> 
e ( N - > > SUPP cS 7 " Pa 
»§) Send to them for their free Catalog. PLIES IN CHICAGO. Le 
~ 
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